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[continven.] 
CHAPTER X. 
WILMER EATON AND WILLIAM EATON. 


Tue prisoner when he stood upright in Wil- 
mer’s cell, glanced eagerly around him. 

“Where am I?” he exclaimed. 

“Tn a fellow-prisoner’s cell,” replied Wilmer. 

“T thought I should come out into the cor- 
ridor,” replied the man, drawing a knife ; “and 
then by the aid of this weapon, I should—” 

“You have made a mistake in your calcula- 
tions,” igterrupted Wilmer. “Poor fellow! I 
pity you from the bottom of my soul, for I have 
also for a long time past been planning an escape ; 
see here,” he continued, showing the rope-lad- 
der, “ if I should fail, despair would kill me.” 

“A rope ladder !”” exclaimed the other prison- 
er, his eyes lighting up with joy; “but we can 
both escape by its assistance.” 

“Both?” said Wilmer, reflecting, impossi- 
ble!” 

“ How so?” 

“Listen, to what I have to say. For fifteen 
months I have been confined in the state prison, 
and daring that time, I have minutely studied 
every chance of escape.” 

“And what is the result of your studies ?” 

“The discovery [have made amounts to as 
follows: every night at nine o’clock, the sen- 
tinel on the wall passes this window ; he turns 
an angle, at which spot he meets a sentinel on 
the other wall; while in this position he cannot 
see this window.” 

“ What follows?” 

“ Tie two sentinels converse together for five 
minutes, not one more nor one less that I have 
ever observed. I must make my escape during 
tha: five minutes, or not at all. It will take me 
just that time to reach the ground.” 

“But I do not see why we cannot both 
escape.” 

“Cannot you understand what I tell you? 
It will take me fully five minutes to get to the 
ground. By that time the sentinel will have 
returned, and any new attempt to escape will 
become absolutely impossible.” 

“True! then there is nothing left me but to 
die!” 

This was said in so mournful, so resigned a 
tone, that Wilmer’s gentle heart was sensibly 
touched by it. The tears welled up in his eyes, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could prevent the emotion he felt from making 
itselt visi!'y manifest. 

“T understand you,” 
am your brother in suffering and despair. 
erty has so many charms.” 

“Liberty! ©, itis not to enjoy that, that I 
wish to escape from this place.” 

“ What is it, then !’”” 

“ Wretched man that I am, I shall never see 


said Wilmer; “and I 
Lib- 


my mother again.” 

“ Your mother ?” 

“ This prison is a cruel place; and yet until 
within the last few days, 1 was compuratively 
speaking happy—for every evening, exactly at 
the same hour, through the bars of my window, 


I could see a woman in the open space—that | 


woman was my mother. Yes, sir, my mother! 
the only being in the world left to love me. We 
made no agreement beforehand, and yet every 
day we held long and touching conversations 
together. Our hearts composed by the aid of 
signs a language as 
words could 
every d 


For a long time she came 
ime she came she brought 
her patience and resignation for me; then 


utter. 


av, and every t 





wit 





by degrees her step became feeble, and her head 
It 


understand th 


became more bent to the ground. is DOW 





three days since she made me 
she was sick, and that perhaps it would be some 
time before she returned—and I have never seen 


her since. I know from the fact of not seeing 

her, that st 
mn Py 

affected 


e is seriously sick—perhaps dying.’ 
said Wilmer, 





much 





low very 


“©, it is frightful torture,” said the prisoner, 
“to know that one’s mother is dying, and that 


he cannot be by her bedside to receive her last 


fe 


kiss; and yet only a few steps separate. the 
mother and son.”” 

The prisoner sank down in the chair, and 
covering his face with his hands, wept long and 





; ; | 
clear and as intelligent as | 


bitterly. The impression that he had made on 
[SKE ENGRAVING. ] 

Wilmer deepened in intensity ; it was scarcely 

the only touch of softness of heart he had ex- 

perienced since his imprisonment. 

hard a man’s heart may become—and Wilmer’s 


However 


seem that the angel, that at some one period of 
every man’s life has dwelt there—it would seem, 
we say, that this angel leaves its dwelling-place 
with reluctance ; and itis notuntil the entrance 
of sin and wrong-doing in every shape, the erect- 
ing of altars of avarice and selfishness, the blot- 
| ting out of every pare and noble impulse, that 
| the dweller takes his departure; and even then, 
he returns again and again, and makes a strong 
effort to obtain mastery over the kingdom he has 
lost. In some cases he may succeed, but alas! 


after a brief struggle, and at last takes his de- 
parture never to return. 


spoke. 
through the fingers of the man who had so 
strangely made his appearance in his cell, it was 
with the utmost difficulty he could prevent his 
emotion from bursting forth 
sobs. 

“O God!” exclaimed the poor prisoner, 
“take my life for one single hour of liberty, that 
I may kiss my mother before she dies !’”’ 

Wilmer gazed on the young man with a fixed 
look, as if he were weighing some matter over in 
his mind. 

“ Good-by !” said the prisoner, extendin,” his 
hand; “I will return to my cell—there is no 
hope of escape for me.” 

“Stop!” said Wilmer. 

What do you mean?” 

“A sudden idea has struck me—an idea wh 

must come 


into convulsive 





from heaven itself. 





men who wish for liberty—one for a personal 


zratification, to prove his innocence to the 





had by no means reached that stage yet—it would | 


in the majority, he is routed again and again | 


For a minute or two neither of the prisoner’s | 
When Wilmer saw the tears trickling | 


Here are two | 


world—the other to see a sick, and perhaps | 


dying mother. The one to devote his whole life | 


to gratification of a personal feeling, the other 
to satisfy a pare and holy impuise. 
You 
} 


ided which of us two shall leave this prison, 


I am the 


first, you are the second. see God has de- 


| and vou are the man!” 
| ‘“@), sir, what do you mean?” exclaimed the 
poor prisoner, scarcely able to believe his ears. 

“TI mean that you shall take this ladder, and 
yoo shall go and see your mothc:. 

“God bless you! God bless you!” cried the 
prisoner, kissing Wilmer’s hand. 

At that moment the prison clock struck nine 
Wilmer, | 
iron bars which had been nearly filed throu 
You 


Here comes the sentinel—now he 





« Listen said eaking the 


two 





w striking nine. have not a mo- 


ment to lose 


has passed—quick! descend by the ladder, 


quick !"" 


“ Should Lever be in a position to serve ron 
said the prisoner, as he put his foot on the first 
f tt Wi 


cord o re ladder, remember that 


Eaton will sacrit 


am 








his life for you.” 


THE TWO CONVICTS. 

“ William Eaton,” thonght #Vilmer to himself, 
when the prisoner had disappeared ; “ this then. 
is my namesake that Haslop told me about. 
How strange! and he spoke too, of the proba- 
bility of this man being pardoned ; but still I do 
not regret the act I have done. God grant that 
he may see his mother.” 

Wilmer now proceeded to conceal the man’s 
flight as well as he could. He piled up the 
bricks again in the opening through which his 
namesake had entered his ecll. He then sut 
down and listened. He was just congratulating 
himself that his fellow-prisoner had escaped, when 
the report of two or three musket shots was 
heard in quick succession. 

“Has he escaped, or is he dead?” said Wiil- 
mer, in the greatest excitement. 


In a few minutes, Haslop entered his cell in | 


an extremely hurried manner. 

“Tt is not you, then?” he exclaimed, the mo- 
ment he saw Wilmer; “and yet I have just 
been informed that you had been killed while 
endeavoring toescape. That your features were 
not recognizable on account of the mutilation 
caused by a musket b Il; but that you were 
watched descending from your window—that 
part of the story is at all events true,’ he con- 
tinued going to the window—“ for here are the 
broken bars, and here is the rope-ladder.”” 

“Yes, I had prepared every thing to escape,” 
said Wilmer; “ but a companion in misfortune, 


my namesake, found his way into my cell, and 





’ 


I gave up my chance to him.’ 

* What! was it William Eaton, that escaped 
from your window?” returned ihe turnkey, in 
a voice of amazement. 

“The same.” 

“ Unfortunate man !”’ said the turnkey ; “ kill 
ed at the moment he was about to be restored to 
liberty. See!’ he continued, showing a letter 
to Wilmer; ‘here is a pardon from the gov- 
He was free!" 

“Then my kindness has proved useless to 
him. 


ernor. 
Poor fellow! I grievetor him,” said Wil- 
mer. “As fer me, I am now destined to remaia 
forever immured within these walls.” 

The turnkey was silent for a minute or two; 
to strike him, for he 


an excited voice, his face lighting 


then a sudden idea seemed 
exclaimed in 
up with joy: 

“ Hold, Eaton! do not stir hand or foot until 


Icome back—a happy thought has strack me.’ 





Haslop hurried from the cell, leaving Wilmer 
in a state of complete bewilderment. In a few 
moments he returned again, carrying in his han 1 
a suit of clothes. 

“What do you mean?” said Wilmer, the 
moment the turnkey entered 

“T mean that I 
the moment has come to pay it. 


cell 





owe you a sacred debt, and 
: Here, dress 
yourself in these clothes, take this order for your 
release and 

“What! I do not und 
Wilmer, rubbing 


1) 


vou,” cried 


retand 


if he w 





lis eves AS re in a 


dream 


Wilmer Eaton is dead! killed while attempt- 





ing to eseanpe—the rope jadder affixed to the 
window of his cell is proof of his 3 ’ 
William Eaton is a free man, and you are he. 


Change your clothes, qaick 


“ Now Lunderstand you,” said Wilmer, obey- 





“No words I can 


ing the advice given him. 
utter, Haslop, can give you any idea of my grati- 


tude. Good-by !” 
“Good-by, Eaton; you saved the life of my 
child—and I only restore your freedom to you.” 
They shook hands, and escorted by the turn- 
key, in another minute, Wilmer was outside th: | 
prison, breathing the pure air of heaven, and 
still more the blessed air of liberty. 





Three months after this incident, Reginald 
Eaton attained the age of thirty years; and his 
uncle being dead, his brother Lawrence drowned, 
and his brother Wilmer killed while endeavor- 
ing to escape from the state prison, in accordance 
with the provisions of his uncle’s will, he in- 
herited the whole of his immense property, 
amounting to upwards of half a million of 
dollars. 

He immediately removed into a splendid man- 
sion in the upper portion of the Fifth Avenue. 
He furnished it in the most sumptuous style, 
and engaged a large retinue of servants. He 
spared no expense, and it seemed to be his am- 
bition to excel all his neighbors in the display 
of his wealth. 

His manners, too, changed. He became 
haughty, reserved and silent. He broke with 
all his old friends, and endeavored to find new 
ones in a more aristocratic circle. 
Beverly was forsaken, and he now passed him 
by in the street without even recognizing hin. 
The doctor, however, was too much a man of 
the world to mind it. He simply shook his head 
and said that wealth had spoiled the young man 
Reginald never mentioned his brothers, and the | 
fact that they ever existed seemed to be entirely 
forgotten by him. 


Even Doctor 





CHAPTER XI. 


AN INTERVIEW ON THE BATTERY. 


Ix the year 1848, there might be seen in | 
Walker Street, in the city of New York, two old 
houses remarkable for their peculiar style of | 
They f red 
and their pointed gables, and gothic win- 


architecture. 
brick, 
dows immediately carried the mind of the ob- | 


were built entirely 


server back to the days of good Queen Bess, | 


when that particular style of building was in, 
vogue. No one knew when they were built, but 


it must have been lony ago, before even Walker 


Street was in existence, and when the ground 


around them was a verdant meadow. In all 
probability, they were originally the country res- 
idences of some staunch Dutch yeomen, whe 





live! on their own land, a pleasant ride from 
town Perhaps they were orginally bait by 
tw for they were close together, a 
narrow alley-way only dividing them 


Seven vears after events related in the last 


a young girl sat alone in the drawing- 


mof one of these houses 


She was extremely 


beautifal Her hair, which was black as a raven’s 


plame, huny in nataral curls on her white neck 


and shoulders. Her eyes were large, dark and 


ustrous, and shaded by long silky oyelashes 


Her face was perfect 





oval, and her featares as 
Her t: 


set off the shape of her 


regular as these of « (srecian statue it 





£ tting moray Gress 


4 CBNTS SINGLE. 


| be plunged in a deep reverie. 


00 PER ANNUM. 


splendid form to the best advantage. Intelli- 
gence, beauty and grace beamed in her counte- 
nance. She was eighteen years of age, and her 
name was Clara Alford. 

The old-fashioned house was occupied by her 
uncle, Mr. Stephen Alford, a gentleman ot 
means, who had purchased the 
years before. 


property some 
His establishment was under the 
superintendance of his niece, the young girl we 
have just described, and who had lived with him 
ever since his wife’s death, and for whom he ap- 
peared to have the greatest affection. And well 
she deserved his love, for, according to all ap- 
pearances, she returned his fatherly attachment 
with the devotion 
child. Up to the time we introdace them to the 
reader, nothing had transpired to disturb the 
They had but a 
small circle of friends, and seemed to live per- 





and obedience of a dutifal 


calm tranquillity of their lives. 


fect!y happy and contented. 

Clara, on the morning we refer to, appeared to 
She leaned her 
elbow on the table, and supported her beautiful 


| head with her hand, and remained in this posi- 


tion so long that it was evident her thoughts 


were far away. She was suddenly aroused by 


| the entrance of a servant girl. 


“If you please, Miss Clara,” said the latter ; 
“your uncle wants to speak with you before he 
goes down town.” 

} 


y 
st 


“ Very well, Margaret,” she returned , “ tell 


my uncle I will be there in a minute.” 

She ran up stairs, smoothed her hair, and 
wondered what her uncle could want with her, 
for it was quite an unusual thing for him to re- 
quest a special interview, 
enigma, she tripped lightly down stairs, and 
entered the breakfast-parlor where Mr. Alford 
was pacing up and down the apartment, his 
clocded brow showing that thoughts more anx- 
ious than usual ayitated his mind. 

_ Mr. Stephen Alford was a man past the mid- 
dle age, and although his hair and whiskers were 
gray, his form was still erect, and his counte- 
nance handsome. 


Unable to solve the 


“Dear uncle,” exclaimed Clara, as soon as 
she entered the room, running up and kissing 
him. ‘ Margaret says you wish to speak with 








me. 
“ Yes, my child,” returned Mr. Alford, return- 
ing his niece's embrace; “I have something 
particular to say to you.” 

Her uncle sat down and invited Clara to do 
the same. But even when seated he seemed at 
aloss how to begin the conversation, and an 
Th: 
young girl gazed inquiringly into her unele’s 
face, while he fidgeted on his chair, and at last 


awkward pause of some moments ensued. 


clearing his throat, began the conversation. 

“ Clara, my love,” he commenced, “ you are 
now nearly nineteen years of age, and it is time 
we should think of your future settlement in 
life.” 

“T think there is plenty of time for that, dear 
returned Clara, blushing slightly and 
smiling; ‘‘but wny should you have this soli- 


uncle, 


citude to-day more than yesterday 7” 

“The matter must be broached some time, as 
well now as any other,” replied Mr. Alford, with 
some asperity in his voice, and a red spot sho-w- 
ing itself on his cheek. “ You are an heiress, 
Clara, and will have all the fortune-hunters in 
New York after you, if itis not given out to the 
world that you are engayed to be marred. I 
wish to prevent this.” 

“ But how is this to be done?” 

“ By your making your choice at once.” 

“ But, uncle, I must wait until some one pro- 
poses for me,”’ returned Clara, with a ringing 
laugh, which appeared to jar on her uncle's 
nerves, for he replied sharply 

“This levity does not become yon, Clara. I 
have already received overtures for your hand.” 

“Indeed! Thiet is rather a new way of con- 
ducting acourtship. Do I know the gentleman @” 
asked the young girl, sarcastically 


is Mr. 


“Of course you du—it Reginald 


Haton.”” 
“What! ishethe man’ Well, uncle, I tell 
you at once, I will never marry him, I despise 


him. I have re 





1 his character long avo; I 
positively hate him.” 

“My dear girl, you should not give your 
opimons with so much freedom 


I assure yon, 


you are entire!y mistaken in his character. Mr 
Faion belongs to one of the first families of the 
State; be is possess«i of immense wealth, and in 
would make 


my opinion a most suitable hus 


band for y 
“Bat, un 
like Mr 


as he is reportea 


Trepeat to you that J do po 


Faton, an were he a hundred times as 
neh to be, it could make rot 


difference in the state of my feelings towards him.” 
about him to de 
lam certain 


You do not know enoagt 
cide « 


Clara, your feelings wil! ar 





eo inatter so positively 
fergo a change when 
M 


and | very much 


vou get better a *inted Reginald Baton 


was bere last nigtt regret yas 





lid not see him 




















ee 
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“T assure you, uncle, it is of no use. Do not 
press this hateful alliance on me—besides—” 

Clara blushed and hung down her head. 

“ Besides, what?” said Mr. Alford, in a harsh- 
er voice than he sad ever before used to his 
niece. 
age, said: 

“ My affections are already engaged, uncle.” 

“How? What? You are dreaming, child. 
Your affections already engaged! And who 
may be the happy individual ?”’ asked her uncle, 
with a sneer. 

“Alfred Beverly !” 

“What! Alfred Beverly, the nephew of 
George Beverly, my political opponent—the 
man who stood between me end my ambition— 
and the young man a beggarly doctor without a 
patient! I tell you once for all, Clara, I would 
rather see you in your grave, than that man’s 
wife. Goto your room, I will talk to you ou 
this subject again.” 

Clara slowly retired to her own room, and sit- 
ting on the bedside found relief to her over- 
wrought feelings in a passiouate flood of tears. 
This was the first great trial she had ever had. 
She had known Alfred Beverly some two years, 
and a casual acquaintance made at the house of 
a mutual friend, had ripened into the deepest 
and most heartfelt love on both sides. They 
had met almost daily, but young Beverly had 
never visited her uncle’s house, in spite of Clara’s 
earnest wish that he should do so. But he knew 
of the feud existing between his uncle our old 
friend, Doctor Beverly, and Clara’s guardian, 
and was well assured such a course would be to 
wreck all his hopes forever. It was in vain that 
Clara told him of her uncle’s love for her, and 
endeavored to impress on his mind the certainty 
that this love would overcome all objections of a 
personal nature. Alfred, however, had too good 
a knowledge of human nature, not to know that 
personal enmity is superior to even parental 
love ; and so they continued their daily meetings, 
the young man hoping that something might 
arise, which would soften down the antipathies 
of the elder members of the family. 

And now Clara was obliged to confess that 
she had put too high a value on her uncle’s 1ove 
for her, and that Alfred's forebodings were right. 
But the idea never entered her mind that she 
would give up her lover. She only realized the 
fact that great obstacles were now interposed 
between her and her happiness, and although she 
wept bitterly, her heart was too young and her 
mind too vivid to believe that those obstacles 
were insurmountable. 

She waited until she saw her uncle leave the 
house, and then hurriedly put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and went downstairs. She met Margaret 
in the hall. 

“Margaret,” said Clara, “did you see Mr. 
Eaton when he was here last night ?” 

“ Sure an’ I did, miss. Wasn't he with your 
uncle more than two hours. You must excuse 
me giving you a piece of ‘my mind, miss—but I 
do hate that Mr. Eaton—he’s sich a hypocrick.” 

“You mean hypocrite, Margaret,” returned 
Miss Alford, smiling. 

“Well, it’s all the same—what I mean is, he 
is so double-faced. It’s my firm conviction he’s 
a bad ’un. You should just have seen his eyes 
sparkle, when he left here last night, and there 
was an ugly leer about his mouth, too ; he didn’t 
know I saw him, but I did. It’s my opinion the 
less anybody has to say to him the better.” 

How much longer Margaret might have enter- 
tained her young mistress with her opinion of 
Mr. Reginald Eaton’s character, had not Clara 
opened the front door and gone out, we are 
unable to say. It is certain, however, that Mar- 
guret was determined to have her say out, for she 
immediately descended to the kitchen and enter- 
tained her fellow-servants with her opinions for 
more than an hour. 

Clara hurried down town until she reached the 
Battery. She entered that enclosure, and sat 
down on one of the benches, evidently waiting 
for some one; for every now and again she would 
eagerly scan every portion of the open spuce, 
and then re-assume a careless attitude, as if she 
were merely resting herself. 

It was a glorious spring morning, the sun was 
shining brightly overhead, the trees were already 
covered with verdure, and birds sung in the 
branches. The grass was of that pure green 
which it only assumes in the spring time, and 
the broad bay, covered with a thousand sails, 
flashed in the sunlight. 

Clara had.not to wait long, for in a few min- 
utes she heard the sound of footfalls on the hard 
gravel, and looking up, saw a young man ap- 
proaching. 

He was about thirty years of age, although he 
looked considerably younger, owing doubtless to 
his light hair and beard, which he wore in pro- 
fusion. Tall and erect, but strongly built, he 
was the beau ideal of manly beauty. His face 
was one of those rarely seen, combining delicacy 
of feature without the slightest effeminacy. His 
hair curled naturaily, and his moustache served 
to set off the lines of his face to great advantage. 
But the great charm was the noble intellectual 
expression of his features; a physiognomist 
could immediately read from it, that his heart 
was without guile. His eyes were at the same 
time piercing and soft, and he walked with that 
manly bearing which betokens an unburdened 
conscience. 

He continued to advance, and the moment he 
caught sight of Clara, his whole face lighted up 
wich joy, and he ran to her and clasped her soft 
white hand in his. 

“Dear Clara,” he exclaimed, “how kind of 
you to come here this morning! Do you know 
while walking here, I had a presentiment that 
you would not come. Bat, darling,” he con- 
tinued, scrutinizing her face more closely, “ your 
eyes are red, you have been weeping # _ 

“Yes, Alfred,” returned Clara, rising from 
her seat, and taking his arm. “ Ihave been in 
reat trouble this morning; but let us walk round 
the Battery, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Altred Beverly pressed her hand to his heart, 
the only evidence he dared give in that public 
place how dear she was to him. 
Musival voice, which thrilled on his ear as he 


? . aie : a 
heteDed tu it, she told him of the whole of the 


She looked up to him, and gaining cour- | 


| with the same heartfelt devotion. 


interview she had had with her uncle. When 
she mentioned the name of Mr. Reginald Eaton, 
he gave a violent start, which caused her to gaze 
earnestly in his face, but he 1ecovered himself 
ina moment. He listened to her attentively to 
the end; ard when she had finished, he was for 
a minute or two silent. 

“T feared this, Clara,” he said at lust; “I 
know your uncle’s artipathy so well to my fam- 
ily, that I have never darec to approach him on 
the subject of our affection for each other. I 
also know this Mr. Reginald Eaton, and I can 
never, never resign you tohim. What I know 
of Eaton is not to his advantage; but inde- 
pendent of this, were he perfectly immaculate, 
Iam sure he would not make you as happy as 
I would, dear Clara. He could not love you 
I can never, 


| never give you up.” 


The young girl pressed her lover's arm, and 
gazed affectionately into his face. He could 
read the whole wealth of her love in her glorious 


eyes, 

“You know, Alfred,” she returned, “ that 
you possess my love. You must not for a mo- 
nent imagine that I will listen to this man’s pro- 
posals for any consideration. Even were he not 
personally distasteful to me, your image, dear 


Alfred, is too deeply engraven on my heart to | 


allow avy other to make the slightest impression 
on it.” 

“T believe you, darling—but the question now 
arises, what are we to do?” 

“T have faith in my uncle’s love for me still. 
Time will soften him.” 

Alfred shook his head. 

“Nay, Alfred,” continued Clara, “do not be 
discouraged. You don’t know my uncle as well 
as Ido. He has set his heart on my marriage 
with Mr. Eaton, but when he is assured that 
this match is hateful to me, he will not persist. 
And then a hundred things may occur to cause 
him to view you in a more favorable light; and 
whatever may happen, you may rest assured, 
dearest Alfred, that I will never consent to wed 
any but you.” 

“ Thank you, darling, for that promise. But, 
Clara, you are so necessary to my happiness, 
that the very thought of my having a rival casts 
a gloom over my heart. But let us sit down 
here.” 

The lovers took possession of a beneh which 
was placed round a large tree, and conversed 
together for more than an hour. Happy in each 
other’s 'ove, they soon forgot their sorrows, and 
pictured bright dreams of their future happiness. 
The scenes they depicted were all tinted with the 
bright hues of their own loving hearts; a utilita- 
rian might call them Utopian, but they were 
nevertheless, the emanations of pure minds yet 
unsullied by contact of grosser passions. 

“ By-the-by, Clara,” said Alfred ; ‘‘ I want you 
to go with me to a fortune-teller.” 

“A fortune-teller!”” cried Clara, laughing ; 
“what can you mean?” 

“T mean just what I say; there is a girl who 
is said t have a most mavellous gift of second 
sight. She is a protege of my uncle, who, 
strange to say, actually believes in her. I, on 
the other hand, am incredulous; but he has ex- 
acted a promise from me, that I will go and see 
her. Will you accompany me?” 

“ But there will be such a crowd there in all 
probability.” 

“No,” returned Alfred. ‘ You must under- 
stand she does not act professionally, and every- 
thing will be perfectly private. I only go to 
satisfy my uncle, for I have not the slightest 
faith in her powers. But if you, dear Clara, 
would go with me, the pleasure of your com- 
pany would amply repay me for what otherwise 
I should consider a waste of time.” 

“Certainly, dear Alfred, I will go with you; 
and Iam even woman enough to confess that I 
feel a great deal of curiosity to see this wonder- 
ful woman.” 

“Well, darling, let us go at once then—it is 
now eleven o’clock. We shall not be detained 
there certainly more than two hours, and your 
uncle does not return home until three. We 
could not have a better opportunity.” 

The lovers left the Battery, and directed their 
steps up Broadway. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE READER OF DESTINY. 


Atrrep and Clara proceeded up Broadway 
until they reached Barclay Street, into which 
theroughfare they turned, and proceeded along 
it until they arrived within a few doors of Green- 
wich Street. The young man then consulted a 
card which he took from his pocket, and they 
stopped before a small but neat house. 

Alfred rung the bell, which was almost im- 
mediately answered by an old woman. 

“J wish to speak with Senora Inez?” said 
the young man. 

“She receives no company, sir,” replied the 
old woman. 

“Tell her, if you please, that I come from 
Doctor Beverly,’ returned Alfred; “and I am 
sure she will see me.” 

The old woman left them standing in the small 
hall, and hobbled up stairs; in a minute or two 


-she returned, and requested that they would 


follow her. She led the way into a small cham- 
ber situated on the second floor. This apart- 
ment was scrupulously clean, but furnished with 
Spartan simplicity. Thick heavy curtains be- 
fore the window shut out every particle of day- 
light, and a shaded lamp cast but a teeble light 
around. A table, four chairs, a chest of drawers, 


and a wardrobe composed the furniture. The | 


walls covered with green paper were destitute of 
pictures or engravings, and there was a total 
absence of all cabalistic emblems destined to 
impress the vulgar. 

The only magical apparatus which the reader 
of destiny possessed was a large crystal vase in 





In her soft, | 


the form of an inverted cone, which was filled 
with limpid water, and placed on the table beside 





Senora Inez was the same girl who was so 
Mysteriously allied with George Henning, the 
Grand Master of the Council of Twelve, as re- 
lated ia the Srst chapters of this history. She 
was still as handsome as when we first introduced 
her to the reader, and although seven years older, 
time had dealt very lightly with her. 


When the | 


| young man and Clara entered her apartment, | 





she cast a scrutinizing glance at ther. 

In a few words Alfred explained to her the 
object of his visit, and expressed a wish that she 
should commence with his faircompanion. Inez 
bowed her head, and addressing the young girl 
in a sweet and almost affectionate voice, said : 


) result of this last experiment 


“Be good enough to show me your right | 


hand.” 

Clara smiled as she pulled off her glove and 
extended her hand to the reader of destiny. 
The latter, turning up the sleeve of her dress, 
took the young girl’s little hand in hers, and be- 
gan to examine attentively those curious lines 
which cross each other in the palms of our hands. 

The fortune-teller, while making this minute 


study, sometimes gazed on her hand and some- | 
times in her face, as if she were comparing what | 


she saw in the lines with her physiognomy. 
“A good heart,” said Inez, in a low voice, as 


| if speaking to herself; ‘an excellent heart, 
great delicacy of feeling—” 
“You are too complimentary,” said Clara, 


blushing and smiling. 

“A cultivated mind,” continued the fortune- 
teller, more and more absorbed, and not heeding 
the interruption ; ‘“ great firmness of character, 
F d of many accomplish but fond of 
being indulged.” 

“That is very true,” said Clara, laughing 
again. “I hope you will tell me some more of 
my faults. Listen, Alfred, you may acquire 
some valuable information.” 

The young man smiled in reply. He was 
eagerly scanning Inez’s beautiful face. It was 
evident that he had not expected to meet one so 
young and lovely. 

“Fall of spirits and life,” continued the for- 
tune-teller—“ your life till within a few hours 
has been one of uninterrupted happiness ” 

Clara gave a start, but made no remark. 

Inez suddenly shivered, and allowed the young 
girl's hand to fall on her knees. She then raised 
her eyes to the ceiling, as if to recover herself, 
and again taking Clara’s hand in hers, exam- 
ined it for a long time, and then exelaimed in a 
voice slightly changed : 

“ You were born in the year 18307” 

“That is true!” returned Clara, more and 
more astonished. 

“You are eighteen years of age?” 

“Tam.” . 

“You lost your mother on the 30th of June?” 

vlan,” 

“You lost your father on the 30th of 
August ?” 

‘*I did,” replied Clara, in extreme surprise at 
the accuracy of the information given her by the 
fortune-teller; “I have always remarked that 
the date of the R@th has played an important 
partin my life—my birthday is on the 30th of 
September. It is very strange, is it not ?” 

Inez made no reply, but pressing her forehead 
with her trembling hand, she appeared to be 
overwhelmed by her reflections. Her eyes were 
concealed by this attitude, but a slight heaving 
of her shoulders caused her visitors to suspect 
that she was weeping, and that she endeavored 
in vain to conceal her sobs. 

Stupefied by this evidence of emotion, Clara 
Alford remained for some minutes motionless 
and mute; at last she said, timidly : 

“You are weeping?” 

“Yes,” replied Inez. 


ou.” 

Alfred smiled incredulously; he evidently 
thought it wasa piece of acting—although he 
was obliged to confess that the reader of des- 
tiny performed her part admirably. 

“ Why do you weep for me?” asked Clara; 
“ you do not know me?” 

“ Thave never seen you before, 
“T do not know who you are.” 

“Then what is the cause of your tears on my 
behalf ?” 

“ Something very dreadful that I foresee ; and 
yet I am not altogether certain that what I fear 
will come to pass.” 

‘Something very dreadful to happen to me ?” 

“You.” 

“Tthink you must have made a mistake,” 
said Clara, with a smile. “I have no fear of 
the future, why shouid I—I have no enemies, 
and am not likely to make any.” 

“Are you willing to continue the experi- 
ments ?”’ said Inez, with an effort. 

“Certainly. Ihave heard nothing satisfactory 
yet,” replied Clara; ‘nothing with respect to 
my fature destiny—and it is for the purpose of 
learning that, that 1 came here.” 

Inez sighed deeply, and pushing the box we 
have before mentioned to the young girl, said : 

“Take from this box, ten copper, ten silver, 
and ten gold coins.” 

“That makes thirty again,” returned Clara, 
obeying her. 

“Yes. Now keep in your hand five gold 
coins, three silver, and two copper.” 

“T have them.” 





“IT am _ weeping for 


”” replied Inez. 





“Let them fall all at once into this crystal | 


vase.” 
“Tt is really quite amusing,” said Clara, doing 
as she was told. 

When the ebullition caused by the passage of 
the coins through the water was finished, i: was 
easy to perceive in what order the coins had 


| fallen to the bottom of the vase, which we have 


before said was in the form of an inverted cone 
The two copper medals were at the bottom, then 


| came three gold ones, then the three silver, and 


| lastly the two remaining guild 


pieces were on the 
top of them all. Inez examined them atientively 


“ Now then,” said the fortune-teller, producing 


| a smali empty box, “pat into this box tive 


several packs of cards, and a box coutaining | 


gold, silver and copper medals, in different com- 
partments, each the size of a cent, aad on each 


| Ot which certain mysterious signs were engraved. 


! two of the gold 


silver medals, three gold and two copper ones 
The voung girl obeyed. 
“Shot the box, shake it, in order to mix the 
medals, and then open it.” 
When the 





box was open, Inez observed that 


medals were still on the top of 
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the others. She then said to Clara who seemed 


to be very much amused at all these cabalistic 
experiments 

“Now take in your hand the ten remaining 
medals, namely, six copper, two gold and two 
silver.” 

“T have done so 


“ Shut your hand.” 


“ Very well.” 

“ Now open your fingers slightly to allow two 
of the ten medals you bold to fall on the table, 
no matter which.” 

Inez appeared to await with deep anxiety the 
Clara obeyed, 
and the two gold medals which had been mixed 
with the others she held in her hand, fell on the 
table. 

After consulting the signs engraved on these 
medals, the fortune-teller appeared to be much 
gratified, and exc laimed : 

“ Whatever may happen, fe will love you tl! 
death.” 

Clara did not appear to be at all astonished at 
this prediction. 

“I knew that before, 
like to know more.” 

“Tteg of you to ask nothing further,” said 
Inez, with much emotion. 

“What can you have to tell me that is so 
dreadful?” said the young girl, with a slight 
evidence of impatience in her tone. “I wish to 
know if I shall die young ?” 

“ O, do not ask it.” 

“Tam not afraid ; why should you hesitate to 
gratify my curiosity ?” 


she cried. “I should 


| this girl’s predictions. At the same 





She scemed vers 


and her movements became alin 


Alfred looked on wita a glance, for 
considered it a piece of acting throughout. And 
be only wondered how 1) Bev atty 


have been so deceived as to place any reliance on 
time, he 
was compelled to confess, that woh the vu 
the apparent sincerity of the fortune-teller would 
have great weight. 

Inez took the th tty canis which Clara had 


chosen at hazard, 





began to turn them one 
by one, with their faces upwards on the tabl 

It was very strange, the first twenty-sever 
cards were composed entirely of the sign 
of death ; no heart, the sign ot a vient death, and 


no diamond, the sign of death on the scaffold 
had as vet been turned 


Already t} 


Wise Suporatrin 


young girl, who although in so 


us, and who really felt only a 
Sentiment of curiosity as to the result of this 
proof, neverthe lesy eXperienced an involuntary 
feeling of satisfaction But suddenly the ’ 
finished the 
enumeration of the three remaining cords 

* Ten of diamonds !" 


“ART 


of the cards changed, and Inez 


cried Clara, unable to suppress a 


| slight movement of surprise. 


“T beg of you, I conjure you,” said Inez, | 
“ask me no questions—I might perhaps reply, | 


in spite of myself.” 


Alfred shrugged his shoulders, and his opinion | 


of her powers as an actress increased. 

“T really wish you to answer my question, as 
to whether I shall die young or not ?” 

“Die young!” replied Inez, involuntarily ; 
“if it were only that.” 

“ What! is it more than that?” said Clara. 
“Now you have really piqued my curiosity, I 
insist upon knowing.” 

After a few moments’ silence the fortune-teller 
said, in an altered voice : 

“ For the last time, I beg of you to desist 
Do not question me as to your death. This is 
no pastime. A few minutes ago when I wept 
for you, I closed my eyes in fear at what I saw. 
O, do not compel me to re-open them, do not 
oblige me to give utterance to a fearful predic- 
tion. Take care! once more I teli you this is 
‘no pastime.” 

“You must think Iam a great coward,” said 
Clara, in a voice which the apparent sincerity of 
Inez caused slightly to tremble. Then raising 
her charming head, her face showing energetic 
resolution, she added: “ Let me hear what you 
have to tell? I hope I am courageous enough 
to bear anything.” 

“ Lknow you are,” replied Inez, in a melan- 
choly voice. ‘I know you have a brave heart, 
and itis for that reason that I pity you. Do 
not insist—you cannot comprehend the terrible 
temptation to which you expose me. The truth 
oppresses me. Never, © never have I seen 
the signs more clear, more visible. But, alas! if 
certain revelations permit me often to foresee 
great evils, I am powerless to prevent them. 
If the es/ect is unveiled before my eyes, almost 
always the cavse remains concealed. I beseech 
you then to renounce a sterile and fatal 
curiosity.”’ 

“No, no,” replied Clara, impatiently. “TI 
wish to know all—I insist upon it.” 

Afier the young girl’s decided answer, the 
fortune-teller banished all scruple, and pointed to 
the several packs of cards placed on the table, 
and in a short tone, as if she yielded in spite of 
herself, exclaimed : 

“ There are four packs of cards, mix them all 
together, and then take as many as you please 
from the bundle.” 

Clara did as requested. 

“Now count the number of cards you have 
taken, without turning their faces,’’ said Inez, in 
a tone of anxiety. 

The young obeyed. 

“ There are thirty cards,” she replied, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Always that number!” said Inez. “It is 
fatal, fatal !” 

“ What a strange coincidence!” said Clara. 

“A coincidence!’ said the fortune teller, 
smiling sadly. Then she added: “ Before turn- 
ing these cards, I must first of all tell you the 
signification attached to them. Clubs are a sign 
of death—” 

“Very well, death does not frighten me,” 
said Clara; “goon!” 

“ Clubs joined to hearts is & violent death—but 
only a violent death.” 

“Only ?’”’ said Clara—“ what do you mean 
by that?” 

« Listen—listen !’ 
agitation—“ clu/s joined to diamonds is—”’ 

“And the fortune-teller passed her hand over 
her forehead, which was bathed in cold perspi- 
ration. 


’ said Inez, with increasing 


“Is—what?” said Clara—‘ go on—finish! | 


What sign is clus joined to diamonds ?” 
“Death!” 
“Death? that is the same sign as the other.” 
“ Yes,” murmured Inez, in a holiow tone; 


“ but it is death on the seusfoid ! 


“You really begin to make me afraid,”’ said | 


Clara, recoiling in spite of he reelt 

There was a moment of deep and lugnbrious 
Even Alfred was impressed by the 
erity of the reader of destiny 


suence 
seeming *1nc 
Clara was the first to recover from the effect 
of the sinister words of the fortanetelicr, for a 
very reassuring reflection came to her aid. She 
knew that she was perfectly incapable of con 


- crime, and it could only be in that event 





toat e woold die on the ativid 


“| pever coald bear to kill even an insect,” 


4 It te f suffering deatt 
said Clara; «) | have no tear of suffering deat 


Let us finish with this proof 


by the law. Letu , y the 


4 


cards, and let us see if there are any of these 


famous diamonds amongst them which have sach 





a dreadfu significmtac 


“Jou not forget that cede with dsamonds ng- 











* Ten of diamonds !” 

“What! azain!” cried Clara 

“And the ten of diamonds!” 
throwing the last card on the table. 


added Inez 

* You see! 
you see these three ten of diamonds form again 
the number they ty—the fatal number.” 

“ But what do they signify ? And why is thirss 
a fatal number?” asked Clara. 

“The cards foretell thet you will live three 
months, and that on the thirtieth of the third month 
you wil die on the scazjold !" 





CHAPTER NII. 


REGINALD EATON BEGINS TO SHOW HIMSELF 
IN HIS TRUE COLORS. 

Tnerk was asilence of a few moments fol- 
lowing Inez’s prediction; but it appeared to 
make very little impression on Clara, and stl 
less on Alfred. 

“ That is rather a gloomy future to look to,” 
said the young girl, smiling. ‘Tam = sure vour 
prediction will prove false, but it is certainly 
not a very pleasant thing to hear.” 

“Tsee in the future some mysterious connec: 
tion with this young girl and George Henning,” 
suid Inez, in a low tone of voice, and speaking to 
herself; “ bat what itis, Icannot make out O 
Heavens! the gallows! I see it plainly.” Ar 
then she added, in a loud voice, turning toward 
Clara: “ Beware of the 30th of August '—” 

She did not finish the sentence, for she fell 
into a chair completely overwhelmed, and re- 
mained there mute, motionless and exhausted, 
with her head inclined on her breast, and her 
arms hanging useless by her side; and had it 





a bee 


not been for the convulsive heaving of er bosom, 
one might have supposed that she was in an un- 
conscious suite. 

“Give me, I beg of you,» bottle whick you 
will tind in that table-drawer,” said «he, in a low 
voice. “IT am completely exhausted.” 

Alfred opened the drawer snd presented the 
hottle to Inez. The latter applied it to her nos- 
trils, and ina few seconds she recovered from 
her debility. 

“You must pardon me,” said she; “ but the 
exercise of certain faculties I possess, always 
induces painful re-action ; and I appear to awake 
from a terrible dream.” 

“Yes, it is a dream,” said Alfred; “your 
explanation is a very good one.” . 

The young man now altered his opinion of 
Inez. Before he thought her an impostor, now 
he thought her sincere, but looked upon her as 
deranged. 

“What you told me, had I believed it,” said 
Clara, “ was enough to make my hair stand on 
anend. It was a frightful prediction.” 

“A frighttal prediction !”” sail Inez, appearing 
to interrogate her memory ; ‘‘it may be so—yes, 
I believe it—but it is very vazue in my mind.” 

“ But tell me—” 

“Not another word,” said the fortune teller, 
with feverish impatience. “I have told you ail 
1 can—you might kill me, and you shall never 
obtain another word from me.” 

“But—"” 

“Be silent!” said the fortune-teller, rising 
with wcrvous vivacity, “J suppose this young 
gentleman wishes to consa\t me, and you will 
take al] my strength from me.” ; 

‘But you spoke of the 30°) of August—” 

“Not another word!" interr upted Inez, stamp- 
ing her foot somewhat angrily onthe floor. I 
know nothing more, and I wi 





‘ll nothing !’’ 
Ciara, perceiving she was not to be moved 
er resolution, was silent 

{ 


» fortune-teller now turvel towards Alfred 





Beverly ; it was the first tine she had looked 


him tullin the face, and when she did so, *he 


started back in fright and amazement. She 
covered berself almost immediau Iv, and said 


What is it you wish to know, sir 


‘Anything that you may choose to tell me,” 
“1 Alfred 
Would you like me to tell you of 








the past 
suid Inez, looking earnestly into his face 
* Thatis sear ely necessary,” said Alfred: “J 


wou'd rather you should tel! me of the future 


“Tet me see your hand’ said the fortune 
tever 

Alfred stretched open his hand, and she ex 
amine! if attentively 

e same fatal destiny,” «aid she 

‘What dest ny do you refer ww asked 
Alfred 

Inez made no reply, but proceeded to make 
the seme experiments she Lad done w ( a 
She revealed the eame ayitatior same 
agotuzing expreseion of cour ane mst proote 

ceeded, as she shuwed in the young ri's 
case 
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death on the scaffold,” said Inez, in an 
ed voice. She scemed very much affected, 
er movements became almost convulsive. 
réd looked on with a cold glance, for he 
lered it a piece of acting throughout. And 
ily wondered how Doctor Beverly could 
seen 80 deceived as to place any reliance on 
zirl’s predictions. At the same time, he 
»mmpelled to confess, that with the vulgar 
parent sincerity of the fortune-teller would 
rreat weight. 
, took the thirty cards which Clara had 
iat hazard, and began to turn them one 
e, with their faces upwards on the table. 
was very strange, the first twenty-seven 
were composed entirely of clus, the sign 
th; no heart, the sign of a violent death, and 
mond, the sign Of death on the scaffold, 
s yet been turned. 
eady the young girl, who although in no 
superstitious, and who really felt only a 
nent of curiosity as to the result of this 
neverthelesy experienced an involuntary 
g of satisfaction. But suddenly the color 
e cards changed, and Inez finished the 
eration of the three remaining cards. 
"en of diamonds!” 
hl” cried Clara, unable to suppress a 
movement of surprise. 
"en of diamonds !”” 
Vhat! again!” cried Clara. 
\nd the ten of diamonds!” added Inez, 
ving the last card on the table. “ You see ! 
see these three ten of diamonds form again 
umber thirty—the fatal number.” 
‘Sut what do they signify # And why is thirty 
al number ?” asked Clara. 
Che cards foretell that you will live three 
ths, and that on the thirtieth of the third month, 
vill die on the scaffold !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


(NALD EATON BEGINS TO SHOW HIMSELF 
IN HIS TRUE COLORS. 

TERE was a silence of a few moments fol- 
ng Inez’s prediction; but it appeared to 
e very little impression on Clara, and still 
on Alfred. 

That is rather a gloomy future to look to,” 
the young girl, smiling. ‘‘Iam_ sure your 
iction will prove false, but it is certainly 
very pleasant thing to hear.” 

I see in the future some mysterious connec- 
with this young girl and George Henning,” 
Tnez, in a low tone of voice, and speaking to 
elf; “ but what it is, I cannot make out. O, 
vens! the gallows! I see it plainly.” And 

. she added, ina loud voice, turning towards 
ra: “ Beware of the 30th of August !—” 

she did not finish the sentence, for she fell 
» a chair completely overwhelmed, and re- 

‘ned there mute, motionless and exhausted, 
‘1 her head inclined on her breast, and her 
‘s hanging useless by her side; and had it 
been for the convulsive heaving of her bosom, 
might have supposed that she was in an un- 
scious state. 

‘Give me, I beg of you,» bottle which you 
find in that table-drawer,” said she, in a low 
e. “Iam completely exhausted.” 

‘Ifred opened the drawer and presented the 
'e to Inez. The latter applied it to her nos- 
, and ina few seconds she recovered from 
debility. 

You must pardon me,’’ said she; “ but the 


cise of certain faculties I possess, always — 


ices painful re-action ; and I appear to awake 
aa terrible dream.” 
Yes, it is a dream,” said Alfred; “ your 
lanation is a very good one.” 
he young man now altered his opinion of 
Before he thought her an impostor, now 
hought her sincere, but looked upon her as 
inged, 
What you told me, had I believed it,” said 
ra, “was enough to make my hair stand on 
nd. It was a frightful prediction.” 
A frighttul prediction!” said Inez, appearing 
nterrogate her memory ; ‘it may be so—yes, 
slieve it—but it is very vague in my mind.” 
‘ But tell me—” 
‘Not another word,” said the fortune-teller, 
h feverish impatience. “ I have told you all 
vu—you might kill me, and you shall never 
ain another word from me.” 
‘Burt—” 
‘Be silent!’ said the fortune-teller, rising 
h nervous vivacity. “I suppose this young 
tleman wishes to consult me, and you will 
ev all my strength from me.” 
‘But you spoke of the 30ch of August—” 
‘Not another word!” interrupted Inez, stamp- 
her foot somewhat angrily onthe floor. I 
ow nothing more, and I wil tell nothing !” 
‘lara, perceiving she was not to be moved 
m her resolution, was silent. 
Phe fortune-teller now turved towards Alfred 
verly ; it was the first time she had looked 
1 tullin the face, and when she did so, she 
rted back in fright and amazement. She :e- 
ered herself almost immediately, and said : 
* What is it you wish to know, sir ” 
“Anything that you may choose to tell me,” 
lied Alfred. 
* Would you like me to tell you of the past ?” 
d Inez, looking earnestly into his face. 
* Thatis searcely necessary,” said Alfred; “I 
uld rather you should tell me of the future.” 
‘Let me see your hand?” said the fortune- 
‘er. 
Alfred stretched open his hand, and she ex- 
ined it attentively, 
* The same fatal destiny,” said she. 
‘What destiny do you refer to?” 
fred. 
Inez made no reply, but proceeded to make 
samme experiments she had done with Clara. 
® revealed the 


asked 


same agitation—the same 
nizing expression of countenance as the proofs 
ceeded, as she showed in the young girl’s 
e. 
[To BE CoNTINUED.| 

Sack numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
Periodical Depots, and at the office of pul iication. } 
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FADING MEMORIES. 


LY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
Alas, the grave we mourning close, 
And leave our friends with death alone; 
But o'er the heart indifference grows, 


Like moss upon the churchyard stone. 


And year by year, less plainly seen, 
ach old menovial fades away ; 

For death is sere and life is green, 
And we are flesh and they are clay. 






O, sad to leave them darkling thus, 
While we've returning night and morn; 
To feel between the dead and us 
The veil of endless ages drawn! 


Tlow hard to own when first our tears 
Fell tast above their gentle sleep, 

That years, ten thousand rolling years, 
Shall see their deathly slumber deep. 


They are so near us, so our own: 
They were so lately such as we, 
That who can fee! the lettered stone, 

So simple, means eternity ? 


Alas, what thousand altars are 

To ruin crumbling, that were reared 
y gentle memory, ere so far 
From lite the land of death appeared! 
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THE BARONET. 


BY W. D. WADE. 

Ts one of the wildest parts of the Emerald Isle 
was situated the Castle of Delany, the highly- 
valued possession of Sir Maurice O’Donchue, 
particalarly prized as having been for centuries 
the proud residence of his princely ancestors. 
True it now was shorn of its glory. Its turreted 
battlements had crumbled away, its watch-towers 
hed fallen to the ground, its importance as a 
fortress had ceased. No warlike bands assembled 
within its walls for purposes of aggression or de- 
fence. Alike had departed forever the feudal 
power and exalted rank of the owners of the vast 
uncultivated estate. Nevertheless, the memory 
of former greatness inflated the breast of Sir 
Maurice with pride enough for half a dozen mod- 
ern baronets. His family consisted of a wife, 
whose disposition was similar to his own, two 
sons and several daughters. 

The son and heir to the extensive yet dilapi- 
dated property that spread far as the eye could 
reach around the castle, was brought up to con- 
sider himself as the future lord of his ancestral 
patrimony, and the arbiter of the destiny of eve- 
ry one within a circuit of some miles. Flattered 
by ill-nartured, obsequious dependents, and 
taught from earliest days to consider pride and 
passion the becoming attributes of his power, and 
proofs of the true blood and spirit of his race, he 
was viewed with delight by his doting parents as 
one who would do credit to the family. 

The second son, comparatively overlooked, 
not being exposed to the same baleful influences, 
zrew up with totally different expectations and 
views. Yet, a spice of the wilfulness of uncon- 
trolled temper and ill-regulated habits lurked be- 
neath the more gentle demeanor of the younger 
son, needing but provocation to be elicited. The 
education of young men of a family, not intend- 
ed for the learned professions, was formerly, in 
that region, of a very different kind to that of a 
similar class in the sister kingdom. The most 
daring rider, the best shot, whether at bird, friend, 
or foe, the hardest drinker, the wildest fellow, 
was the most attractive man, the most admired 
by the ladies, even, as well as the most popular 
with his own sex—his equals as well as his 
tenantry. 

Such being the case, no wonder the heir was 
of a different character to Phelim, his brother, 
who having only a cadet’s prospects in life, was 
sent to school in the metropolis, and rarely visit- 
el home. ‘To school succeeded a short college 
term, and then he entered on @ career as a sur- 
xeon, for an appointment was easily obtained in 
anilitia regiment through the influence of his 
funily. When tirst the young man put on his 
showy uniform and contemplated his elegant 
figure and agrecafle features, as reflected in the 
mirvor, visions of the havoc he should make 
amongst the fair, at ball and rout, arose unbidden 
and unchecked. 

The head-quarters of the regiment to which 

*helim O'Donohue was attached, was in the 
town nearest to his early home, the militia of 
Ireland being at that time all called out and on 
as regular duty as soldiers of the line, and kept 
moving about. Sir Maurice, on sight of his 
handsome son thus equipped, could not refrain 
from an emotion of pride. 

“VPhelim, my boy,” he exclaimed, more cor 
dially than was his wont, “if you play your 
cards well, you may make your fortune with 
those good looks and winning smiles. You re- 
call my own early days when I wooed and won 
your mother, the richest disposable heiress in 
the country. You must follow my example. I 
have no money to leave you at my death. To 
portion o:f your sisters will be a heavy drain on 
my purse, and the estates will be encumbered 
enough by mortgages when they get into your 
brother’s hands; and what, with the hounds, 
hunters, ete., the extravagant dog keeps me poor 
enouch. 

“Your family connections wil! ensure an en- 


trance into the most fashionable circles, and what 
q 








their sombre blue? In England it is not so, per- 
haps; but in our own Ireland the scarlet coat, 
the dashing manners of the army gents, make 
them the favorites of the fair. 


you have a better chance of a fortunate match in 


Depend on it, 


your gay apparel, than Docior O'Donohue in a 
sad black coat with grave face to correspond,” 
said the baronet, and he chuckled at the pleasing 
prospert. : 

There was a great deal of truth in these re- 


marks—for in those warlike times red coats were | 
in high favor with the Irish ladies, convinced of | 
which the young military doctor, full of the hope | 
of a brilliant conquest, took the field of—flirta- | 


tion. All went on smouthly for a time, with the 
baronet’s family. The eldest son was engaged 


| to a lady, the daughter of a banker, whose dowry 


of halfa million made her a star of fashion, and 
redeemed her plebeian origin. A connection with 
the baronet’s family suited the aspirations of the 
banker, since it would unite rank and wealth 
with his future prosperity ; whilst the athletic 
form, and good-natured though devil-may-care 
disposition of her lover satisfied the daughter— 
to which, also the son, delighted that she who 
was to furnish the needful was neither old nor 
ugly, gladly acceded. 

The Misses O’ Donohue were quite elated with 
the prospect that this alliance opened to them- 
selves—for of course they would spend a winter 
in style in Dublin ; and “ who knows,” said they, 
“ but that short time may give some of us homes 
and establishments of our own ?” 

Can you blame the poor girls? Alas! is not 
the situation of portionless females of rank a de- 
pendent one—irksome enough if the brother’s 
wife pleases to make it? Yet what resource 
have they? They lose caste, become objects of 
scorn, if they bring disgrace—so considered—on 
the family, by doing anything by which to get 
an honest living, or by marrying beneath the real 
or assamed dignity of their relations; but this is 
a digression for which we must crave indulgence. 

The marriage of the rich banker’s daughter 
and aristocratic baronet’s heir took place in due 
time, and added greatly to the importance and 
pomposity of the O’Donohues. The hopes of 
the young ladies also seemed likely to be realized. 
Meantime, many a pleasing irl secretly sighed 
to become the bride of the handsome doctor, the 
younger brother—but his attentions seemed not 
to be caught by any of the nets spread for the 
purpose. This was a great gratitication to his 
parents, who were now more than ever desirous 
that he should not commit the folly of entailing 
a perpetuation of his present scunty income, by 
marrying such as could bring no addition to his 
means. Had the old folks known the real cause 
of their son’s inditference, great would have been 
their apprehension ; for these girls, at any rate, 
were ladies by birth and education—and bad as 
they might have considered a match with one of 
them, O, how much better than the one which 
the infatuated and headstrong young man wag 
contemplating. 

In his medical capacity, Phelim had been re- 
quested to call and attend the sister of a sergeant 
in the regiment. The soldier, having a high 
opinion of his skill, and never dreaming of the 
consequences, thought only that his Annie’s dis- 
located ankle would be better set by Doctor 
O’Donohue than by any one else. Willingly 
the young doctor complied by calling at the house 
of Farmer Mahony, who was of the better order 
of yeomanry, a resident in the vicinity of the 
town, though not a tenant of the family at the 
castle. The hurt had been treated as a sprain, 
and the suffering produced by inflammation and 
swelling was intense. It required ail the doctor’s 
skill to repair the damage caused by the mis- 
chievous ignorance of the quack who had been 
previously employed. The sweet patience of the 
youthful sutferer, her extreme beauty, the artless- 
ness of her behaviour—so modest, yet devoid of 
prudery and mock sensibility—captivated, ere he 
suspected it, the warm heart of the impulsive 
young man. 

So slow was Annette’s recovery, that the doc- 
tor’s visits seemed a matter of course for a long 
time, and no suspicion of the strong mutual at- 
tachment that had taken root in their hearts, had 
alarmed Annie’s parents for her. So sweet to 
the ardent enthusiast were those short interviews, 
that the dread of bringing his dream to an abrupt 
awakening made him cautious of appearing lov- 
er-like in his language before any one; even his 
looks were, therefore, guarded. Resolved to en- 
joy the presence and innocent tenderness of his 
charming patient as long as possible, he resolute- 
ly closed his eyes to the question—“ How will all 
thisend?’ This delightful state of feeling last- 
ed for some time. But what place is too seclud- 
ed, what circle too humble, to exclude envious 
and malicious conjecture and gossip? Annie 
was able to walk as well as ever, and now the 
doctor’s visits attracted the notice of the old 
crones, who would shake their heads as he wend- 
ed his accustomed way past their doors, and om- 
inously croak dark prophecies of evil. 

“Sure, mistress, dear, no good can come if 
that handsome young man, the doctor, do be 
calling so often to see Miss Annie Isn’t she 
well enough by this time, thanks be to God and 
the holy virgin,” ssid an old woman as she slip- 
ped into her wallet some oat-cakes, fresh from 
the griddle, and a piece of cheese which Dame 
Mahony had just given her, and continued : 

“Te’'s meself wishes that some blessing to rest 
on this house, honey, and all belonging to ye; 
for yes has been kind to me this many a day— 


| and sore grieved would I be to see harm befall 


more need a young man like you want? You | 
must bear in mind that money as well as birth is | 


requisite in the object of your pursuit, and above 
all things beware of making a fool of vourself bv 
marrying only for love. A pretty face is well 
enough with money but not without.” 

* Yon seem to think, father, that I shall have 
bat to choose to be accepted,” said the flattered 
Fou 1g man. 








“ Certainly, Phei I helieve so, provided 


you pi ru 





ie previously engaged. Are 





$s welcomed trom one end of the 


to tne hospicalities of zentle 





ference to the naval ones 








a 


| farmer 


the swate cretur.”’ 

Seeing that her words had made their intend. 
ed impression, the beggar walked off, leaving the 
mother silent, alarmed and perplexed. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the honest 
who entering shortly after, found his 
wife thus anusually depressed. 

The tale was soon told. The father agreed 
that, although he had not noticed anything alarm- 
The moth- 
er now believed, since her attention was drawn 


ing, it woul] be right to be vigilant. 


to it, that she had seen en h to make her dread 





ver belove!, only daughter had given her 
7 





wart to one who conld never marry her 
Such ts the 





ree of long established custom, that 


the conventional distance of station seemed an 


| 
| 





o. me Sas 


om 


insurmountable barrier, even to the parents of 
the beautiful girl, who did not believe that love, 
under the circumstances, could lead to marriage, 
and therefore, that if they would not see their 
darling droop and die of a broken heart, it was 
time to discontinue the doctor's visits ven if 
he really sincerely loved her, of which they were 
in doubt, it would de as bad for poor Annie, as 
he could not dare to disobey his proud parents, 
and thwart their wishes on a subject so vital to 
family pride. 

Nothing was said to Annie on the subject, as 
the parents agreed that it would be best, before 
taking any steps in the matter, to allow the young 
peuple to meet once again, which would afford 
an opportunity for close observation. ‘They had 
no fears for the virtue of their child, but her hap- 
piness would be at stake. To the quickened 
perceptions of her parents, Annie's joyful man- 
ner and heightened color, at the interview with 
her supposed lover, left them nothing to doubt 
as to the state of her affections; and, notwith- 
standing the doctor's circumspection, they saw 
with mingled pride and pain that their child had 
not loved in vain. What now was to be done ? 
Though but a plain furmer, yer Mr. Mahony 
was not a stupid, illiterate man. Though rough 
in manner as in attire, he had good common 
sense; and as he discovered the state of affairs, 
he resolved with manly firmness what course to 
take. 

“ Doctor,” said the straight-forward, upright 
man, ‘ you must not think us wanting in grati- 
tude, for your kind care of Annie, if I deal can- 
didly with you, and say plainly that as she is 
now quite well, it would be best tor her to re- 
member in time the difference of station between 
her parents and yours As little might they rel- 
ish your coming here with any honorable thoughts 
towards my sweet Annie, as we shoud, did we 
imagine that you had dist able i 
respecting the innocent child. 

“Tknow by your face you are about to deny 
any such, but stop and hear me—and you, Annie, 
my love, don’t cry so. Some, perhaps, would 
not venture to speak out so freely before you both, 
but I like to be above-board. The girl knows 
but little of the world, and may easily let her 
fancy be taken without considering the folly of 
it, and perhaps even knowing it. We ourselves 
never thought what was going on till yesterday ; 
but it seems that others have made remarks on 
your visits here, doctor, and I love my child too 
dearly, and am too grateful to you, sir, to expose 
either of you to a repetition of unpleasant insin- 
uations. No great harm is done yet, though I 
suppose, by the sorrowful looks of both of you, 
that for atime you may regret and feel the not 
seeing each other—but before long, you will be 
quite convinced that it was right you should thus 
early have been parted.” 

Annie hid her head on her mother’s shoulder, 

and sobbed violently. Not till this moment had 
she known the true natare and full force of her 
own feelings. She was ashamed of the abrupt 
discovery, and grieved at the threatened loss of 
the too pleasant soviety~of the doctor. He also 
was dismayed, but sufficiently self-possessed to 
reply : 
“Mr. Mahony, you do me justice in one re- 
spect. Not for worlds would I injure your daugh- 
ter, who is dearer to me than I could have be- 
lieved possible, until you mentioned our parting. 
Sooner would I risk the anger of my parents 
than give up all thoughts of some day calling 
her mine.” 

“Yours she can never be, young man,” said 
the farmer, firmly. ‘It shall never be said that 
we took advantage of your passion to entrap you 
into a marriage beneath you. Go and reflect— 
I will hear no more on the subject; Iam acting 
as a true friend to you.” 

“For the present, so be it. I will retire and 
weigh well the consequences of acting indepen- 
dent of the world’s opinion. Why should I con- 
sult the pride of others, and sacrifice my own 
happiness, to Sratify the vanity of my relations ? 
However, to-morrow I will come prepared either 
to forego all claims on Annie, and for her sake 
bravely resolved never to see her more—cost 
what pain it may to my own heart—or else to 
ask your consent to our union. Bat first tell me, 
Annie, am I sure of your love ?” 

The beautiful rustic looked up surprised, in 
her touching simplicity, at the doubt implied by 
this question. 

“Tam answered, love!” theenamored doctor 
rapturously exclaimed ; and he caught her sud- 
denly in his arms, and pressed the first kiss on 
her virgin lips, before her astonished parents 
could interpose. 

“Tt was our first embrace, and shall be the 
last, if honor compels my decision to be adverse 
to my love. 

What a night of anxiety succeeded! How 
could the young man decide on either line of 
conduct? and yet he was pledged to sacrifice 
love or pride; if the latter, he must with it resign 
all hopes of fortune. What a dread array when 
he summed up! The anger of his father, the 
ridicule of his mother, the contempt of his sisters 
and the sneers of others, the long struggle with 








Now I tear myself away.” 


the world under the pressare of comparative pov- 
erty! His heartsank at the formidable prospect. 

“ No, I cannot remain to bear all this, and yet 
I will not give my Annie up. I must manage 
to vet into a regiment going to Canada, and take 
my beloved there as my wife. I could not bear 
wife of mine to be looked down upon by my lady 
friends—and yet I must have Annie. I will 
make myself happy in my own way. My pay 
will support us, I suppose. There are many 
officers who have nothing else If my father 


should withdraw his allowance, as I suppose he 





will, we must only do the best we can without it. 
It will be so mach in our favor that my dear girl 
has not been accustomed to the luxuries of life, 
and no doubt we shall get along as well as oth- 
ers. Lam resolved, and it is decided, if I can 
only get the worthy old people to consent to a 

clandestine marriage.” 
if—heing tak 
en, Dr. O' Donohue became composed enough 
vie of proceeding. As he knew 

i 


fall wel! that Le need not expect to obtain his 


he resolution—to please himse 








to plan out the m 


father’s consent to the match, he thought he 


would not ask it Of course he would be obliged 
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to exchange his regiment, but this he hoped to 
Till this was effected 
he would defer the marriage—rather than take to 


do by means of a friend 


wife the sister of his own sergeant, which would 
ensure # load of covert sarcasm and disdain— 
should the parents of Annie prove obdurate, and 
pot comply with his desire for an immediate 
clandestine union. Thus prepared, the doctor 
was punctual tw his appointment at the farmer's 
Annie easily got permission to keep her room 
during the expected interview that was to decide 
her fate. She had been reasoned into the per- 
suasion that it would be impossible for them to 
marry. 

“You would be anhappy amongst his grand 
relations, my child,” said the fond parent— 
“ They would despise my darling, because she is 
not like themselves.” 

“ But he would love me, mother!" 

“Who knows how long his love and tender- 


a 


| wily knowh 


ness would last, after he saw and felt the conse- | 


quences of his father’s anger? 
would cast him off entirely.” 

“Then we should be left to be happy without 
his friends to vex me, as you feared,’ 
the loving maid. 

“The man would bea villain,”’ said the father, 
with feeling, “who could neglect such a wife! 
Now I will say, that if such a thing could be that 
you two were to come together—that is to say, 
that if the doctor should seriously determine up- 
on marrying you—though a hundred pounds is 
little to the like of him, yet it would be a help to 
begin with, you will be welcome to it; but mind, 
Annie, if he should hesitate, you must not; but 
give him up at once. It is only on this condi- 
tion that I could yield my jadgment to your 
wishes. If it should prove that he loves you 
enough to marry you in spite of the loss it will 
be to him, and you are willing to risk your hap- 
piness by this unequal match, we will give up 
the darling of our hearts to the object of her 
choice.” 

“But I need not leave my mother and you. 
He will not wish to take me to his home.” 

“True,” remarked the father, moodily; and 
Annie continued : 

“O, mother, if he loves me not enough, and 
we must never meet again, it will break my 
heart.” 

“Say not so, Annie. You have our love still 
—surely that is worth living for!” 

“ Forgive me, mother; I was wicked to forget 
it for a moment—I will do so no longer.” 

The conversation ceased, as they saw the ap- 
proach of the lover. 

“Mother, mother, I know by his bright look 
and quick step how he has decided. He will 
prefer me to riches and friends !” 

It was not long that the mother and daughter 
were kept in suspense. After a brief conversa- 
tion with the doctor, the worthy farmer called 
them into the tidy little parlor, and placing his 
daug htgr’s hand within that of her lover, he said, 
“May you long continue to love each other, and 
never have cause to repent a match which the 
world will call unequal and improper.” 

The unselfish parents thought it best to con- 
ceal from the affectionate girl that her marriage 
would cause her to leave country, home, and pa- 
rents. They had not the heart to damp with 
sadness the joy of the young bride. Shortly af- 
ter the eventful decision, Mr. and Mrs. Mahony 
agreed to the proposal of a speedy marriage, and 
that it should be kept secret—for, if it were to be, 
it was advisable to prevent useless altercation on 
the part of Sir Maurice and family, and place 
the matter beyond interference. 

When the doctor’s family heard that he was 
trying to exchange from his present regiment in- 
to the line, they were persuaded there was some 
truth in the report that had reached them, that 
he had fallen in love with the beautiful Annie 
Mahony ; and they concluded that he was desir- 
ous of avoiding an entanglement—but the idea 
of his being actually married to her had never 
occurred to them as possible. They merely fear- 
ed that this lovely girl might, for a time, make 
him unwilling to marry some rich lady, as they 
had hoped was his intent. 

To the heartless votary of fashion, the pomp- 
ous worldling wrapped up in self, what would be 
the ruin of a peasant girl’s virtue’? That would 
not sully the fame of the aristocrat—but a virtu 
ous, lawful marriage, of low degree, would be an 
unpardonable disgrace, to which the criminal act 
of seduction would seem a mere trifle. The ex- 
plosion of wrath and indignation that burst in 
furious invectives on the degenerate scion of an 
ancient name may be imagined. The intelligence 
of the fact prodaced a bitter quarrel between the 
doctor and his family. He told Sir Maurice what 
he had been trying to effect, in order to save all 
parties from annoyance ; but mortified pride was 


The baronet 


not to be assuaged, and the father was perfectly 
callous to the feelings of his son. Bitter taunts 
and reproaches ended in an angry parting. 

The doctor returned to his young wife, almost 
glad concealment was at an end, as he might 
now openly work out his plans for domestic hap- 
piness. Had his friends been at all moderate and 
considerate in their expressions, he might have 
felt some remorse for the mortification which he 
well knew it was to them. But he felt sorely 
stung by the want of affection on the part of his 
mother and sisters. Not one word of extenuation, 
to soften his father, had passed their lips—no 
hope that he might be happy, since his fate was 
tixed. On the contrary, they agreed with their 
brother's wife, that it was out of the question to 
think of receiving, as their sister, indeed, the low, 
artful hussy who had made Phelim such a fool 
as to marry her! 

“My pure and simple Annie, so single-minded, 
to be called artfal by my heartless, intriguing 
lady-sisters!"’ indiznantly exclaimed the newly- 
married man. “ When I solicit any kindness 
for my wife, at your hands, young ladies, it will 
be time enouyh to refuse it and insult me.” 

So saying, Dr. O' Donohue quitted the castle, 
leaving its inmates to inveigh, at leisare, in such 

After the family liad 
exhausted their reproaches on the delinquent, s 





terms as they might see tit. 


sudden thought sugvested itself to the baronet, 
who, after a pause, thus expressed himself 


“My unworthy son wishes to go abroad; he 


rejoined | 





has been trying to get into a regiment ordered to | 


\ 


Canata. 1 will get him appointed to a West 


India regiment. Let him go there, and take his 


handsome wife with him. It she should he ab! 


to stand the climate even, we shall be relieve! 





from the annovance of seeing or bea 





aud in case some malignant fever should happer 


to carry her off, and release him from this untor 
tunate tie, we may probably flad Phelim wis: 
in a second choice. At anv rate, we mast get 


him out of 





his country before his folly us gener 
A proposition was therefore made to the do 
tor, that if he would accept an appointment 
abroad, without specifying the West Indies, his 
father Would oot only endeavor to obtain it, but 
provide the money necessary tor his ouuit and 
other expenses. The doctor saw, in this offer, a 
desire to get rid of them for awhile, and gladly 
accepted it, without the slightest saspicion of the 
deadly hope that suggested it; and not until he 
found himself gazetted to a regiment in Jamaica 
had he anxiety about his dear Annie in the con 
templation of their expatriation. Sore was the 
hour of parting to the affectionate parents, and to 
the equally distressed bride, for it was as deeply 
felt, for the time, by her as by them. 
proached herself with selfishness, in having 
brought grief to their hearts in seeking to please 


She re- 


her own, and so excessive was her weeping and 
self-upbraiding, that they repressed the expression 
of their fears, of never seeing her more, in con- 
sideration of her feelings. But the mother’s fore- 
bodings were not prophetic—the baronet’s hopes 
were not to be realized, for the voyage had a sal- 
utary effect on the delicate constitution of the 
beautiful bride, and she landed in Jamaica in the 
enjoyment of health and the felicity of reciprocat 

ed affection. Her letters home so plainly betok- 
ened the state of her mind, that her parents soou 
reconciled themselves to her absence, for now 
that their feelings had time to cool down to the 
level of common sense, they perceived that their 
Annie was spared much annoyance from her new 
and reluctant relatives. The doctor found with 
delight that the farmer's daughter, whom his 
heart had chosen, had the ambition to render her 

self mistress of the boasted acquirements, the 
graces and refinements of polished life, and, for 
his sake, sedulously set about acquiring various 
accomplishments. His approbation rendered the 
tusk pleasing, and she made rapid progress, un- 
der the inspiration of love and native quickness 
of perception. 

Two years glided quickly past, daring which 
time a son had been born—but to die, and be 
mourned over by its parents—when an unexpect- 
ed change in the social position of the doctor 
took place. His eldest brother had been killed, 
by a fall from his favorite hunter. This was a 
sad shock to Sir Maurice O' Donohue, for this 
was the son after his own heart, and he was dis- 
consolate for a season. It was no slight agyra- 
vation of the blow which deprived him of his 
dearest loved, that the new heir was so unlike his 
deceased brother. There was, however, no help 
for it, as the union, the contemplation of which 
had afforded so much pleasure to the banker and 
the baronet, had left no issue. At first, neither 
the doctor nor his family were desirous of a re- 
union, but as there seemed no probability of the 
speedy death of the doctor's wife, Sir Maurice 
became really anxious for the return of his only 
son to Ireland, before the birth of another litue 
one, lest it, too, might fall a victim to a climate 
so fatal to the infant children of Europeans. The 
name and title might else become extinct, and 
the property pass away to a distant relative. 
This consideration had weight also with the doc- 
tor, and Annie was quite eager to return; besides, 
she sincerely desired to etteet a reconciliation of 
father and son. Lady O' Donohue had died, and 
the old baronet felt so lonely, that he was forced 
to tolerate the idea of receiving the despised peas- 
The re- 
turn was therefore resolved on and accomplished, 
and when, at the first interview, the now lady- 
like and beautiful woman, with feminiue tact, 
laid her infant boy in his grandfather's arms and 
said : 

“Name the sweet child yourself, Sir Maurice, 
and let this be our pledge of reconciliation,” the 


ant girl as the wife of his son and heir. 


old man forgot to be angry, aud gave way w the 
fascination of her manner. 

“ Bless you both, my children!’ he murmar- 
ed, and cordially embraced them. 

The sisters had been disposed to give them- 
selves airs of patronizing superiority, but tw their 
surprise, they were unable to do so, for their mis 
ter-in-law was now fully their equal in every 
sense ; and when she had it in her power, alter 
the father’s death, to retaliate and resent the un- 
friendly welcome, she nobly forgot their past un- 
kindoess, and strove to render the dependence of 
the unmarried sisters, on the husband of the 
farmer’s daughter, almost unfelt. The lady of 
Sir Phelim O'Donobue, by ber unturing good- 
ness, finally won the esteem of all, and made 
them involuntarily pay that respect which virtue 
alone Can exact, irrespective of birth or statiou 
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TURKISH BATH. 


The Orientals enjoy the vapor and hot 
baths to such an extent, that im almost all their 
towns and villages they are tw be found; but I 
had no idea of finding such perfection here, and 
must, for the novelty of the thing, descrile it 
After passing two chambers, one hotter than the 
other, we arrived at the third, where the beat end 
va were almost suffocating, and there found 
haifa dozen naked Arabs waiting for their three 
customers; when such @ scene of confusion com- 
menced as cannot describe, to decide who 
After they had 


should have the “ white skins.” 
fought 1% out, and our servants had settied it by 
agreeing wo divide the backsheesh, or gift, they 
commenced with burning wusk and perfume 
While the perspiration rolled out from every 
pore, I was rubbed from head to foot with « 
camel's hair glove, and then laid on the hot mar 
ble fioor, while my arms were crossed upon my 
back and breast, and almost the weight of Ue 
Arab’s body thrown upon me All my joins 
were drawn and cracked, while showers of hot 
water were thrown upon me; and almost in an 
exhausted state, myseil and my two companiwns 
were led int ad) yoing room, with white tar 
bans on our wrapped in sherts, where «e 
reposed upon divans for an hear, partaking of 
cottee, lemonade aod pipes After the fanguimg 
but refrestung bath, vue feels lke a ROW Geaeu, 

{the day @ ialene 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PIRATE’S DEATH. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 

Within the dark and tangled grass 
The dreaded pirate lay; 

His ship had sunk beneath the waves 
Within an orient bay. 


His heart, late full of haughtiness, 
Was crushed unto the ground; 
He sighed and looked—a desert waste 

Was spread for miles around ; 


Whilst here and there, in clustering spots, 
The tropic’s verdure sprang; 

But,hark! what dreadful ery is that 
Which through the palm-tree rang? 


It is the cry for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear; 

It is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his funeral bier. 


He starts, he shudders and turns pale, 

“O God!" he cried, “the sea! 

Place me upon my good ship's deck, 
To roam the ocean free!" 


But heaven then was made of brass, 
And arched with hidden stone; 

And there upon the tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ENGLISH INHERITANCE. 


BY EMILY BRAGDON. 


Tue fire was burning low in a large, but low 
and dingy apartment, furnished half shabbily, 
half genteeliy, in which = four persons. The 
first was a gentl bly a genth 
spite of the tarnished dressing-gown, according 
so illy with a pair of bright, showy slippers; 
spite of the ragged edges of the fine linen at his 
bosom. He had, moreover, when he rose and 
paced the floor, an unmistakably military step, 
which, once attained, is rarely laid by even to 
the last. Near his chair, which he often left for 
the only exercise now afforded him, sat a lady 
apparently some years younger than himself; 
and dressed in a purple satin that must once 
have been very rich, but which showed only here 
and there within its broad plaits, remnants of its 
former gala-day splendor. 

Further from the dull fire, although it was a 
wintry afternoon, were +e young ai both 
very if 
each other very strongly, and epperenily sub. 
mitting to the necessity of shabby clothing, like 
their elders; for both were clad in coarse and 
cheap, though exquisitely fitting, dresses of calico. 
The bright, shining hair in both was carried 
straight over the ears, ending in a knot behind. 
The dresses were scrupulously high in the throat, 
and were close at the wrists ; and one might have 
seen that the little boots were mended and darned. 
Between them lay upon a chair a robe of the 
same coarse material as their own, yet of a differ- 
ent hue—being of a purple, much darker than 
the faded satin of the mother, and evidently in- 
tended for her, although she shrank from its con- 
tact, when her daughters attempted to measure a 
wristband or a belt. 

She was a pale, delicate looking woman, with 
a decided, high-bred air, and a daintiness of word 
and manner. Every time she addressed her 
children, it was with the punctilious courtliness 
of one who has moved in the most dignified 
circles; while they were like two children, in 
their easy, playful ways, and their quick, gay 
talk with each other, altered, it might be, into 
more d li when addressing the 
the two elders. Yet, in each and all, there was 
an inexpressible sweetness in every word, that 
seemed to denote a pure and true affection for 
each member of a family, over which had evi- 
dently passed some cloud that had tung down 
poverty at least from its sable folds, if not other 
evils. 

The purple dress was completed, and the 
mother reluctantly retired into an inner room to 
put iton. When she came forth, the girls were 
wild in their praises. Truly, it had taken some 
twelve years from her apparent age as when 
dressed in the shabby finery of the antiquated 
satin; and even their father stopped short in his 
walk to compliment her. 

“But when we receive our English inherit- 
ance,” said Edith, with sparkling eyes, “ ah, then 
mama shall dress as becomes her fine form and 
handsome face! She shall be clothed in velvet, 
Hester, while we will wear only pure white—the 
simplest and sweetest dress for young maidens, 
is it not, father?” 

“T thought so when your mother was young, 
dear,” answered he, ‘and doubtless I shall think 
so when you wear it. But, if you wait for the 
English inheritance, I am afraid you will not 
wear white until the bonny brown hair is white 
also.” 

Captain Ross was an Englishman by birth, 
although America was his adopted country. He 
had held a commission in the army, and twice he 
had been so near promotion, that only one life 
lay between him and a higher title. But the 
title never came; and when his last campaign 
was over, he was invalided, and suffered to retire, 
thas shutting out the hope of brighter days. 

Like all of his stamp, every resource had been 
drawn upon for the present. New wealth was to 
dawn upon him as the future hours developed 
themselves. The fair, delicate wife and the ten- 
derly-reared daughters—could he refuse a single 
luxury to them? No; the highest board, the 
Most expensive attire, the travelling and concerts, 
operas and parties made up the rest; and when 
Ross retired on half pay, he was overhead in 
debts of the most alarming magnitude. To do 
him justice, he had not intended it; but they 
must be paid, and he borrowed money to pay 
them, which had to be refunded little by little 
out of his scanty means, 

Unable to pay board as he had usually done, 
and unwilling to enter an inferior lodging-house, 
he decided to take a few rooms, and, to save the 
expense of a house servant, to have the meals 
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for the family sent in from a neighboring hotel. 
This was bad enough, as Ross was continually 
meeting friends who did not know his circum- 
stances, and were expecting to be invited home 
to dinner. He removed to another house, where 
as nominal boarders they escaped this annoyance, 
although in truth they only dined with their 
landlady, and made breakfast and tea with their 
own hands. 

As if to save them from falling into utter de- 
spondency, occasioned by loss of society, poor 
living and insutticiency of clothing, a report 
came to their ears that the family of Ross was 
entitled to a great inheritance in England. It 
was computed by millions; and Ross and a fam- 
ily of Ellendeens were said to be the sole remain- 
ing heirs. So, to keep up the dignity, Mrs. Ross 
had worn the tarnished remains of a once rich 
wardrobe, and sported purple satin as if she were 
“born in the purple.” Very unwillingly did she 
exchange its faded glory—to which the dear girls 
were so sensitive, and which they dared not 
openly attack—for the neat sixpenny print, in 
which she looked only the lady still, seated in 
her high-backed arm-chair, the relic of former 
splendor. 

This English inheritance had been the theme 
of much serious talk between Captain Ross and 
his wife, and of still more merry laughter between 
the two light-hearted girls. Deeply as the father 
and mother regretted their poverty, it was passed 
over by Edith and Hester as a mere trifle, except 
for the lack of comforts which their parents 
needed. With health, natural spirits and kindly 
hearts, they took the bright side of everything ; 
and in possessing two such charming comforters, 
Ross and his wife ought not to have called them- 
selves poor. 

A knock at the door, a whispered ¢ i 
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sing in churches, if not at concerts, if papa were 
only willing—and why need he indulge this fool- 
ish pride?” They were poor, and the world was 
not deceived by the senseless shifts he was con- 
stantly making to hide the fact. It was like 
darkening the room to hide the old carpet, they 
said. 

“Plotting treason, little girls!” said their | 
father, in a heartier voice than usual. “ That | 
will never do for a soldier's daughters! Now, | 
what new plan has come into your wise heads! 
Something mortifying wo father’s pride, I dare 
say.” 


They had no time to answer, for two persons 
entered the room; and even through the dusk 
they recognized the Ellendeen brothers. There 
were warm, kindly greetings, heartfelt on both 
sides, and then the object of their voyage was 
touched upon. There were doubts and uncer- 
tainty. There were papers that could not be 
found, and they feared it would end in nothing 
after all. So that pleasant dream, “ the English 
inheritance,” faded away like all the rest of poor 
Captain Ross’s visions. 

“Never mind, Eda,” said Hester, as they went 
up to their attic room, “ there is still the singing 
which we can try.” 

The postman brought two letters the next day 
—they were for Edith and Hester. Both eagerly 
read them with blushing cheeks. They contain- 
ed offers of marriage from Horace and Charles 
Ellendeen, These were letters that could not be 
answered in a minute. In each there was a note 
for papa, to be given him only if it was required 
—that is, if the proposal should be favorably 
received. 

“ Very methodical and business-like !” laughed 
Edith. “I should think we were two bales of 





between the girls and some one in the hall, ar- 
rested the attention of the father. Edith came 
back with a quantity of cloth in her hand—a 
large roll. 

“What is that, Edith ?”’ he asked. 

“Only some shirts, father, that Hester and I 
are going to make for Mrs. Harris, in the next 
house. Her sons are going to sea, and she must 
have them soon.” 

“Not for pay, I hope, my dear ? 
not work for pay ?” 

The girls cast a glance around the apartment. 

“Surely, there is need enough, dear father!” 
said Hester, almost impatiently. “ No one would 
take us for even decent seamstresses.”” 

“Hush, Hester!” whispered Edith, and the 
girl’s eyes overflowed ina moment. She went 
up to her father and kissed him. 

“‘T did not mean to reproach you, dear father. 
Believe me, we like to work for you, if you will 
allow us. Don’t be too proud to let us do so!” 

Captain Ross turned away, exclaiming, bitter- 
ly, “ My girls seamstresses !” 

Another knock. This time it was a boy with 
a note to Captain Ross. He read it, answered 
it, and the boy was gone. 

“What is it, papa?” said both the girls at 
once. He handed it to Edith, and she read it 
aloud: 


You will 


“Mr. Horace Ellendeen desires an interview 
with Captain Ross, in which to converse with 
him on the sabject of their mutual claim to the 
inheritance of the Ellendeen property in England. 
Mr. Ellendeen and his brother intend visiting 
London, and would like to know the wishes and 
expectations of Captain Ross in regard to his 
own claim.” 


It was written at a hotel in the next street. 

“And where did you appoint an interview, 
papa, and when ?” 

“ Here, to be sure, and this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ross, at this announcement, uttered a re- 
gret that she had not kept on her purple satin, 
but the girls whispered to each other a word or 
two of unfeigned thankfulness that she had not. 

Then followed sundry wise speculations upon 
the coming man and his errand, in which all 
took a part. Before they were ended, the two 
gentlemen entered. They were grave-looking 
men, apparently past thirty years of age, both 
what might be called good-looking, and, in con- 
versation with Captain Ross, seemed highly in- 
telligent and business-like. They were mer- 
chants—going to London on matters connected 
with their business, and the ‘‘inheritance” was 
only a secondary matter; yet they would, of 
course, take pains to inquire into its probable 
chances. 

Captain Ross, his wife and daughters, were 
equally pleased with their new acquaintances. 
The manly, frank ways of both won their confi- 
dence at once, and the promise to call at every 
opportunity before sailing was very pleasant to 
those who had enjoyed so little society for many 
months. 

The gentlemen fully redeemed this promise, 
and seemed to regret the time of parting. After 
they had actually gone, the whole family won- 
dered that they had bestowed so little anxiety 
about the appearance of themselves and the house 
in their presence. The sixpenny prints and the 
faded dressing-gown had ceased to occupy their 
thoughts at all; and Edith and Hester had sewed 
diligently upon the linen for which they were 
“to have pay.” 

It was summer now. The blinds were closed 
to conceal the worn carpet, and the friendly dim- 
ness hid many other deficiencies. The girls sat 
by the window looking out on the strip of yard, 
which their landlady called a garden. The 
mother, now feeble from the close weather and 
poor food, lay on the sofa. Captain Ross was 
pacing the room as usual, looking at the piles of 
linen with a dissatisfied air. Yet he could but 
brighten up as he heard a soft whisper about 
“‘some wine for mama as soon as this work was 
done.”” How could he be unhappy, when he 
had such dear girls ? 

It grew dusky while they sat there, and they 
left off work and began to sing. It was a song 
they had sung ata large party, when they were 
little trembling children, afraid of the magnifi- 
cence and magnificent people around them. 
They felt strong now, even in their poverty; and 
they talked in low tones of becoming public 
singers, but dared not quite yet mention it to 
Such a thuught had often passed 


their minds. At least they thought they could 





goods d i for the Ellendeen market.” 

Yet, though she laughed, she could not but be 
conscious that her heart was touched, and she 
frankly gave the note to her father; while Hester 
without a word followed suit. 

The captain, who had brooded over the disap- 
pointment about the English property until he 
was even lower than usual in spirits, read the 
notes with a look of genuine surprise. He re- 
turned them with the remark, “ Well, girls, at 
least they have shown that it is not wealth they 
seek in wives.” 

“No, indeed, papa, or they would have waited 
for ‘ the English inheritance.’ ” 

The answers were not decided, but favorable. 
A little longer acquai e—a more : 
knowledge was certainly desirable. Captain 
Ross did net tell his daughters that he had made 
strict inquiries of a friend in the city, who knew 
the Ellendeens well, and reported them all that 
could be desired. These inquiries, of course, re- 
ferred to their position and character as men of 
business, but fortunately the answers included 
everything. 

In a week all was settled—Horace Ellendeen 
was engaged to Edith, and his brother to Hester. 

“Where, in the world, is the bridal attire to 
come from?” asked Mrs. Ross, whose thoughts 
were ever upon clothing, as the wedding-day 
drew near. 

“Where?” answered Edith. ‘“ Why, we are 
only to have plain white muslins—and we have 
those that were bought for our last school exhi- 
bition.” 

Seeking for these, the girls came upon a roll 
of papers yellow with age. They opened and 
read them ; they were the very papers which Mr. 
Ellendeen told them were needed to establish the 
claim. Captain Ross’s father had left them in 
an old trunk. So the brothers married rich girls 
after all! 








AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 


Passing the gate of Mount Zion, and crossing 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and part of the Mount 
of Olives, in half an hour’s ride we arrived at 
Bethany, ‘the village where Jesus raised Lazarus 
from the dead. Lhe monks here pretend to 
show the localities of the house 6f Simon the 
leper, of Mary and Martha, and the identical fig- 
tree which the Lord cursed. We proceeded, 
winding through the mountains ana valleys, un- 
til toward night we discovered in the distance the 
long line of “black tents, surrounded by herds of 
goats, sheep, camels and horses. When we ar- 
rived, we found the tent of the sheik ready to re- 
ceive us—but what a reception in the tent of the 
Bedouins! Here was man almost in his  primi- 
tive state. Blankets of camel’s hair were spread 
upon the ground; the tent was enclosed on two 
sides only. ‘The women and children seemed 
excited at the appearance of strangers, but soon 
recovered from their surprise. A small hole was 
made in the ground in front of tte tent, some 
brush was brought, a few grains of coffve in an 
iron ladle were roasted over the fire, and at 
length the indispensable pipe and coffee were 
passed. The encampment formed a circle of 
about twenty tents; and while the old men and 
the most influential of the tribe formed a group 
in the front of the tent of the sheik, the women 
and children were employed in driving all the 
animals within the enclosure for the night. Our 
evening repast consisted of fresh bread with 
goat’s and sheep’s milk, after which we stretched 
ourselves upon the blankets, surrounded by some 
titteen or twenty Bedouins, but not to sleep, as 
the noise of the animals and the crawling of in- 
sects were calculated to give us an early start in 
the morning.—Around the World. 





A RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


When in Pisa, last winter, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Russian family, who invited me 
strongly to visit them; and on my arrival, I 
found they had preceded me only a few days, 
and received me with the greatest kindness. The 
gentleman being the colonel of the empress’s 
body-guard, and the annual /éte of the regiment 
about taking place, I had an opportunity of as- 
Sisting at the review of the regiment, which was 
one thousand strong, and one of the best dressed 
and best disciplined in the world; the platoons 
are of uniform height, and move as one man, 
and in line appear like living statues. The cere- 
monies of high mass were performed in the open 


expiration of the time paid for 
| 





air in front of one of the summer palaces, a fet 
miles from the city, with all the pomp and form 
of the rites of the Greek Church; the immense | 
Asiatic gilded silk tent spread to protect from 
the sun's rays of a beautiful day; the gorgeous 
services and robes of the priests, with long, float- | 
ing beards, and hair covering the shoulders; the 
burning of immense wax candles and the fumes 
of incense; the whole imperial family en grand | 
tuilette ; the review of the regiment after mass by 
the Emperor Nicholas and his sons, the grand | 
dukes, on horsebac k—altogether it was one of | 
= aaa imposing sights you could behold. — 
id, i 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. 1)., Lowell, Mass.—Buffon relates an in 
stance ot a nightingale that lived to the age of 
seventeen. It began to turn gray at the age of 
seven. At fifteen the quill-teathers of the wing 
and tail were entirely white, and his legs and 
feet had increased much in size, and it was often 
necessary to clean and sharpen the upper half ot 
his till.” The bird showed no other signs of age, 
for he was lively, and sang to the last. 

“Two or Us.’—An earl is a British noble of the 
third rank, being the next below a marquis, and 
the next above a viscount. The tithe corresponds 
with that of count (compte) in France, and graf, 
of Germany. An earl was formerly the governor 
of a shire, and was called shiremun. After the 
conquest, earls received the Norman title of ce unt, 
and in consequence shires were called counties. 
Earl is now a mere title, unconnected with terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

Inguinkn.—The society called the “Family ef 
Love,” were also called Philadelphians. They 
assembled at Brewhouse Yard, Nottingham, Eng- 
land; their founder was a fanatic named David 
George, an Anabaptist, of Holland, who propa- 
gated his doctrines in Switzerland, where he died 
in 1056. After this event the tenets of the society 
were declared to be impious, and George's body 
and books were ordered to be burned by the 
common hangman. 

Srupent, Princeton, N. J.—The agents of the beat 
are the parties you should address. 

READER.—Fieschi’s attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe, king of the French, was made July 28, 
1835. The king and his sons ese a; but Mar- 
shal Mortier (Duke of Treviso) s shot dead, 

many oflicers were dangerously wounded, and an 
indiscriminate slaughter was made among the 
spectators, there being cyverne of forty persons 
killed or injured. 

Jutia.—The peculiar odors of plants depend on 
various volatile matters, which are often so subtle 
as to be incapable of detection by ordinary chemi- 
cal means. 

E. E.—Viato taught that all humsn felicity would 
find abundant increase, if men cultivated the 
god-like intellectual faculties, rather than pur- 
sued material aud sensual pleasures. Ile held 
that there was a divine spark in every man, 
which was always cherished by the divine power, 
and which would not be e xtinguished in the soul, 
if man himself would but proteet it from the blasts 
of a sensual and passion-driven world. 

















GAMBLING. 

The passion for gambling is one of the most 
ruinous and fatal that can atlect an individual ; 
and yet this vice yields perhaps to none in the 
number of its victims, and the universality of its 
location. In its madness it embraces civilized 
and barbarous existence ; if the dandy stakes his 
gold on the green cloth of the club-rooms of St. 
James, or the rouge et noir tables of the Parisian 
pandemoniums, the wild Indian risks his blanket 
or his horse on the prairies of the far West. It 
is a vice and ptation which a thou- 
sand forms—now smiling, by offering induce- 
ments as a lottery, now deceiving its votaries as 
a fashionable ratile, or “ small coiners ”’ at whist. 

In some countries legislation has dealt severely 
with this vice; in others, it has either regulated 
or countenanced it—and we are sorry to say, 
that even in this country lotteries are licensed by 
some of the State authorities. We are not, how- 
ever, of that number who think human nature is 
best governed, or indeed governed at all, by coer- 
cion. The amelioration in morals, which has 
been rapidly going on in the world since the 
middle ages, has been the resuit of increased in- 
telligence and education, and not of enhanced 
severity and penal enactments. In fact, human 
nature has progressed precisely in the ratio of 
the increase of mildness in the statute. Men are 
weaned from destructive vices by appeals vo their 
reason, rather than by a resort to furce. 

Arithmetic applied to games of chance yields 
some startling results. In throwing dice, for 
instance, a person undertaking to name before- 
hand six throws of the dice, has one chance in 
78,364,164,096 of guessing right, so various are 
the combinations probable! 

“There is one principie in ambush for the 
gambler,” gays a powerful writer, “the know- 
ledge of which, could he only admit it, would 
curdle his blood and paralyze his hand, holding 
him back from the bottom!ess pit. It is the cer- 
tainty—the positive, mathematically demonstrat- 
ed certainty—that if you play with a limited 
capital an even game against anewe'imited one, 
your limited capital will first or last be swallowed 
up. This is no paradox difficult of proof or 
comprehension ; it is perfectly simple and clear.” 
The gambler, once entrapped, stands in this fatal 
position, when he is playing against a bank ; he 
heeds, he sees not, the fatality which threatens 
him. Trifling games lead him or step by step, 
but he cannot escape. Dollar after dollar, hun- 
dreds after hundreds, flow from his hand into the 
grasp of the inexorable banker. A few evenings 
decide his fate, and the horror of his situation 
breaks upon him—he is ruined, and the pistol of 
the suicide cuts off all hope. 

Thus perished Colton, the author of Lacon, a 
man of extraordinary talent, and an Englisn 





| than to recede after having taken the first 


ge tal! 
to—never to approach a gaming t# 


stake One penny upon a card, never to Det, Hever 


to purchase a ticket in alottery It) 


abstain entirely from temptations of th 





for that first step has been the irretrievable ruin 


| of countless thousands, 


; attempting to found a second § 





clergyman. He abandoned his books, his parish, 


his literary associates and his friends, and gave 
himself up in Paris to his mad passion for gam- | 
bling. He passed through the usual vicissitudes 
of the gambler’s career, now reduced tw a few 
francs, now rejoicing in the possession of a hand- | 
ful of Napoleons. He haunted nightly the gam- | 
the Palais Royal, until at last he | 
lost everything ; and between starvation and sai 
cide, he chose the latter, and a bullet ciosed his | 
sad and infamous career. 

When suicide is not the result of the ruin pro- | 
duced by gaming, the victim, morally destroyed, | 
by the vilest arts to ruin others ; 


ing tables of 


learns false 


| cards and loaded dice are often his instruments 


has not only 
against him the many fatal chances, which will 


sooner or later work lis ruin, 





but the more rapid 
hostility of fraad, which is always more or less 
introduced into games of chance. 

There is but one means of safety for a young 
man entering on the great highway of life, and 
that is to lay down arule mgidiy to be adhered | 
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FRENCH STATISTICS. 
The recent quinquennial report of 
exhibits the population of France to be 37 382,225 


the census 


When the last census was taken, in 1856 
36,039,564. This has not, been all 
Natural increase, as since that time the annexa 


i Was 


however, 


tion of Savoy and Nice have added 669,059 new 
French citizens to the population of France. 
‘The minister of finance has just given publicity 
to the receipts of the past year The direct 
taxes collected up to the 31st of December, 1861, 


97 


amounted to 479 





000 francs, upon a total of 
assessments of 492,956 000 francs. The indirect 
taxes yielded, in 1859, 1,094.644,000 francs; in 
1860, 1,073,712,000 francs, and in 1s61 
of 1,099,566 00 franes. 
indirect taxes gathered from the sale of wines, 
liquors and tobacco, has been considerable. In 
1859, the liquor taxes yielded 174,271,000 franes 
in 1860, 


, the sum 


176,056,000 francs, and in 1s61, the 
sum of 195,316,000 francs. The product ot the 
sale of tobacco amounted, in 1869, to 176,744 000 
francs, and in 1861, to 215,255,000 frances ‘The 
price at which the government sells it hay been 
raised twenty per cent. since the tirst named year, 
While upon statistics, here are some melancholy 
ones. The number of suicides in France during 
the year just passed was 3899—an 
more than ten a day, and one in a little less than 
every ten thousand inhabitants, ‘Three thousand 
and fifty-seven of these were males, and S42 were 
females ; 16 were children under 15 years of age; 
38 men and 11 women were % years of age and 
upward, while the majority were between 40 and 
60. Suicides were most frequent in the months 
of April, May, June and July, which, in France, 
are usually the most pleasant of the year. The 
causes of death were—hanging and drowning, 
2853; suffocation by charcoal, 271 
pistols, 189; cutting instruments, 153 ; 
from high buildings, 110; poison, 95 ; 

fied, 44. 


; guns, 206; 
jumping 


not speci- 





MAPLE SUGAR. 

Our friends in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine and Western Massachusetts, should take 
a bint from the following in a recent Cincinnati 
Gazette. Millions of pounds of good sugar can 
be made in New England the present year, if the 
work of preparation is commenced in season. 
A member of a@ leading foundry establishment, 
says the Ciazette, informed us that their chief 
business at present was the manufacture of sugar 
kettles. We were also informed by a grocery 
merchant that there is an extraordinary demand 
from the interior for buckets, some farmers buy- 
ing as many as five dozen. This means exten- 
sive preparations for the manufacture of maple 
sugar. This business, owing to the high price 
of cane sugars, will yield large profits ; and with 
a favorable season a crop will be produced that 
will astonish the suyar-trade of the country, and 
surprise and disappoint those who have been an- 
tivipating a largely increased revenue from the 
imports of foreign products. The manufacture 
of maple sugar and sorghum in 1862, if the signs 
do not fail, will, with the economy that is being 
practised in consumption, make the loyal States 
wholly independent of Louisiana crops. 


+ ees a 

Tue Encore Swinpie.—They say that the 
European singers now insert a clause in their 
contracts, that, if they are called upon to encore 
anything, they shall have extra pay. Now this 
is a very capital thing for the singers, but very 
hard upon the managers and audience. For one 
cross grained tenor, or ill-humored sopranu, there 
are dozens who would sing their songs in tripli- 
cate for an extra amount of pay; and the conse 
quence will be that every time some two or three 
verdant listeners shall play the claquer, “ artists” 
will come smirking and smiling down to the 
footlights, to bore the habitués with a dull repe- 
tition of their crudities. 

+e 

ANOTHER SERASTOPOL —— is at present 
Sebastopol in the 
North Pacific Ocean on the two islands called 
North and South Tsusima, geographically be 
to ‘the Archipelago of Japan. The 
islands are inhabited by some thirty thousand 
people, and, though ruled by a Japanese gover 
ifor, have been occupied by the Russians, who 
have erected fortifications and hoisted the Rus- 
sian flag. 


longing 





ees 


A Cortostty —Every now and then the pa 
pers publish a batch of queer epitaphs—some 
genuine, a good many spurious, and most ali 
hackneyed. Here is an old English epitaph that 
is funny 


“John Palfryman, who lieth here 
War aged teenty-four year 
And near this place tis o 
Also his father 





ither lies 
when hed 


wees _ 


Fresace Convicts.—There were 1719 fernale 
convict prisoners in England, in 1860 The 


rectors say they were 





, aaa rule, distingui 
an “inaptitude for silence; and som 





eof them 
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hardened, that one of the chaplains said 


thev were a “ wonder 
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Ationt Prack.—A “ gentleman of veracity’ 





that he saw a horse's nose frozen in, w 
drinking ata trough, at Portland 


hue 
Maine, a lew 
days ago 
a +e 

Sicstvicast.—Mr. Stephen Post was found 
fr feath near Rockland, Me, lately, and 
a jug close by tum had surrendered ite «pirit aleo 
— +e 
Neatiosat.—The American flag floats again 


over the office of the American newspaper us 


| London 


_— oes — 


Savaswan, Ga—This city contains about 
twenty thousand inhabitants 
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to approach a gaming-table, never to 
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MARCH. | 
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This boisterous month is down on us again, 
welcome as the first of spring, unwelcome from 
its roughness and rowdyism. The almanac 
makers are perfectly safe in stringing their ster- 
eotyped predictions down the column of figures 
that represent the days, “ about—this—time— 
look—out —for—high—winds.” They can see | 
as far through @ mill-stone as any one—and they 
know that the lion and the lamb stand guard at 
either end of this turbulent month, and that the 
former is sure to howl before the thirty-one days 
are expended. It is said that Romulus named 
this month after Mars, his reputed father, and if 


so, he showed his judgment, for it certainly de- | 


served to be dedicated to the god of battles. 
Thomson says : 


“As yet the bling year is fi d, 

And winter oft at eve resumes the 

Chilis the pale morn, and bids the ariviog sleets 
Deform the day delightless; so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time with bill ungulfed 

To shake the soundiog marsh; or, from the shore 
‘The plovers when to scatter o'er the beath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste.” 





We don’t wonder that hares yo mad in this month, 
or that its ides were selected by the “lean and 
hungry Cassius” and his fellow red republicans 
for putting their bowie knives into the heart of 
the foremost man of all the Roman world. 

March has been called spring, but it is a sort 
of debateable ground whereon winter and spring 
fight it out, the former only yielding after a tough 
strugyle. This is the season in which Barney 
Buntline confessed to his friend Billy Bowline 
how he “ pitied all unhappy folks ashore.” 

‘*My eyes! what tiles and chimney - -pots about their 

heads are falling!’ 

But your full-blooded March gale is a terrible 
fellow—uncomfortable, lawless, incorrigible. He 
has no sort of respect for the “signs of the times,” 
but wrenches them off their hooks and irons as 
dexterously and remorselessly as a Scotch “ hen- 
wife’? wrings the head off an antediluvian roost- 
er, doomed to the market or the pot. 

A peculiar antipathy has this same ‘rade 
Boreas, blustering railer,” to hats and umbrellas. 
Swaygering round Park Street corner, he comes 
plump against an old gentleman beating up with 
a bran new beaver, and close-reefed umbrella, 
now and then lufting, and anon bearing away, 
making short tacks to starboard and larboard. 
Whew! away goes the umbrella, whirling up 
Park Street steeple like a Salem witch ona 
broomstick, and away goes the hat, skimming 
over mud-puddles, insanely bent on escaping, 
and the old gentleman after it bare-headed, fran- 
tic, despairing. Next he pitches into a little boy 
without the slightest provocation, and knocks 
him into the middle of the fruit shop at the cor- 
ner of Hamilton Place—and gluts his rage on 
the awnings in Tremont Street, tearing them all 
to rags as second rate actors do passions on the 
stage in spite of Hamlet’s directions, and finally 
goes roaring off to flutter the white sails in the 
offing. Such is a faint likeness of a March wind, 
unloved by maidens fair, whose silks it rutHes, 
and whose complexion it darkens, but still the 
rude herald of those vernal gales, gentle and 
caressing, that shall wake the violet from its 
slumbers, and the snow-drop from its couch. 





Corrix Rospers 1x ENGLaxp —A gang of 
coffin robbers have been detected at Weston, 
Somerset county, England. The leader was the 
sexton of the church, and the party were accus- 
tomed to open vaults, break cotlius with tools, 
cut out the lead lining, and take this lead, with 
the coffin handles and plates, to sell as old iron 
at Bradford. The wood of the coffin and the 
bones of its inmate were broken up and stowed 
away in the further corner of the vault. This 
has been going on for over three years, and at 
least fifty coffins, including those of some of the 
prominent people of the neighborhood—noble- 
men and others—have been thus outraged. 





Tue Ovp Soutn CLrock.—The original Old 
South clock was purchased in the year 1768, of 
Gawen Brown, at a cost of some $300, which 
amount was raised by subscriptions from ninety 
gentlemen, in amounts varying from two guineas 
to one dollar each. Such has become the celeb- 
rity of the clock on the Old South Church, that 
almost any time-piece which is not “ right by the 
Old South,” is deemed a poor time-keeper. At 
the time of putting up this clock, the “ Old 
South” was known as “Rey. Dr. Sewall’s 
Meeting House.” 





Mapyess causep ny Hongey.—In Mesopo- 
tamia a peculiar kind of honey is found, which 
is said, if eaten in any considerable quantity, to 
make men mad, though only for a short time. 
The noxious quality of the honey is thought to 
be derived from the t of the rhododendron, 
which is abundant there. 








Ovr vext Noveretre.—We shall follow 
the present brilliant story, written for us by Doc- 
tor Williams, by one even more intensely inter- 
esting, just prepared for our paper by the well- 
known and popular author, Francis A. Durivage, 
Esq. Itis already in Mr. Champney’s hands 
for illustration. 





Skatinc.—A writer in Hall’s Journal of 
Health says: “Never carry anything in the 
” Those who have false 
tecth will please take notice, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


mouth while skating. 





Kissixc.—Kissing, it is said, was an ancient 
expedient among kinsmen to discover who of the 
fair circle had been drinking, as it was considered 
& profanation of beautiful lips to bathe them in 
wine. 





Horrisie.—An afflicted husband in Cincin- 
nati visited his lately deceased wite’s grave. To 
his horror he found her turned in her coftin and 
half her shoulder eaten off. She had been buried 
alive. 


+--+ 





VPersonat.—General Scott is going 
Richmond, sloop-of-war to Key West, 
benefit of his health. 
sician will accompany him. 


in the 
for the 


A few friends and his phy- | 
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ABOUT MEERSCHAUMSB. 

The meersch: 

brisk as ever. The importations are 

amount to nearly 

waste on a mere sham 
a serious business 


aum mania seems to continue as 
said to 


This is really becoming 
It is bad enough to waste 
time, and money, and breath in the consumption 
of the weed, but to this is added a mania for col- 
oring expensive pipes. The cost of tobacco used 
in this practice nearly equals the cost of cigars, 
and even these are used to color meerschaum 
tubes of various and elegant patterns. One is 
sometimes amused at hearing the voturies of the 
meerschaum gravely assert that the article is 
made from the foam of the sea, an impression 
which has probably risen from the Teutonic 
word used to designate the material—meer. 
schaum—meaning sea foam—a very poetical 


the lightness and whitishness of the meerschaum. 
Properly it is a magnesite memorial of soft tex- 
ture, resembling chalk, and is found in great 
quantities in the countries at the head of the 
Mediterranean. Yellow and brown are colors 
| most admired in the meerschaum, and the latter 
is only brought to perfection after long continued 
smoking. Speaking of the meerschaum, we are 
inded of an g incident which recently 
took place within our knowledge, and simply 
illustrates the folly of meerschaum coloring. 

A wealthy gentleman procured a very expen- 
sive meerschaum, upon which he doted constant- 
ly—which he smoked incessantly, but apparently 
to no purpose—the pipe wouldn’t color. Again 
and again he “ioaded ” his pet, but only a spot 
of the faintest brown was the result. Our hero 
grew more impatient than before, and upon be- 
ing told that in all probability he would never 
succeed, he grew almost inconsolable. But a 
few evenings subsequently, his good wife, who 
disliked to see men smoke except her husband 


| 
| figure of speech used more properly to indicate 





‘ 
$200,000 annually—a great 


MALL 


OF OUR 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There are four theatrical establishments open 
in this city at the present time. 

The savings banks of Massachusetts are flooded 
with deposits of late. 

There seems to be no falling off in the amount 
of gold coming from California. 

Pat Matthews, the pugilist, was fatally stabbed 
in a New York street fight the other day. 

Rev. Mr. Chapin has been lecturing with bril- 


Good. 


liant success in this vicinity lately, 


The sleighing throughout Massachusetts was 


never better than for the past month, 

Ten thousand first-class muskets are made at 
the Springtield armory now, monthly. 

A tree evening school for newsboys has just 
been opened in this city. 

Life insurance is becoming almost universal 
throughoat all classes of our community. 


UNION s24- 


foreign Btems. 


There are one hundred thousand laborers at 
Lyons, France, out of employment. 

There are 31 Catholic Irish members in the 
British Parliament. 

It is stated that the Grand Duke of Baden 
has determined to abolish the gaming tables in 
his dominions. 

It is estimated that the late Queen of Mada- 
gascar, in the course of her reign, caused 100,000 
men to be put to death 

The entire constabulary force of Ireland will 
shortly be armed with cutlasses, in place of car- 


| bines and bayonets, 


Of 17,316 persons emploved in the construc- 
tion of the Roman railways, 67/1 are women, 
who assist the masons. 

Mr. Peabody, the London banker, is about to 


| give $500,000 to establish a free home for the 
| destitute in London—so Thurlow Weed writes. 


The late floods in California turn out to have | 


been terribly destructive to property. 

A bouquet of flowers is always a timely and 
seasonable gift, where any gift is proper. 

The steam fire engine organization of this 
city proves to be a perfect success. 

The Boston Museum is one of the most uni- 
formly successful establishments in the world! 

The U.S. Government has contracted for quite 
a nuinber of iron-clad vessels of war. 

Prince Napoleon, we are sorry to see by the 
foreign papers, is very seriously ill. 

Uncle Sam’s mortars, latest style, weigh eight 
and a half tons each. Big plaything! 

We shall have one of the best ice crops ever 
gathered hercabouts, this winter. 

One young lady in Maine has knit one hun- 
dred pairs of mittens for the soldiers. 

The manufacturing interest of Massachusetts 
seems to be improving every month. 

Barracks are being erected in Detroit for the 

Jation of ten th 1 men. 





sympathized with him in his troubles, took up 
the pipe in his absence and while examining it, 
brought it over a flame of light, which suddenly 
brought out a strong color upon the pipe, much 
to her surprise and pleasure. The following 
morning when our hero made the usual inspec- 
tion of his pipe, his delight and amazement knew 
no bounds—the meerschaum was coloring splen- 
didly, and he claimed the cause to be his indefati- 
gable puffing. The pipe was displayed in fri- 
umph, and many became believers in the virtues 
of tobacco smoke. Meantime the good lady im- 
parted the secret to her lady friends, who at once 
set to work, privately, of course, to color thele 


Remember that book-binding of every descrip- 
tion is promptly done at this ofilce. 





LIFE OF A SINGER’S DAUGHTER. 

The Dowager Countess of Waldegrave has 
passed into another phase of her remarkable 
history. She is the daughter of John Braham, 
the noted singer. She first married John James 
Henry Waldegrave, an illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Waldegrave, who died without issue; 
and then she married the Earl of Waldegrave, 
the eldest legitimate son of the father of her 
former husband. This she could do because the 
law does not recognize the relationship which 





husbands’ meerschaum pipe: ry b 
on their part, but destructive, nevertheless, to the 
meerschaum to hold it over a flame. 





GOLD FIELDS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

A pamphlet has just appeared which is likely 
to excite some interest among persons engaged 
in mining pursuits with capital. It has been 
written by Dr. Gesner of New York, who, it ap- 
pears, was commissioned by gentlemen of science 
and influence to explore the gold regions of No- 
va Scotia. After a brief geological description 
of the country, the sites where gold has been dis- 
covered and is now obtained, the writer describes 
certain peculiarities of the rocks in which the 
gold is situated, and its combinations with other 
metals. The gold has been discovered in quan- 
tities along certain lines running parallel with 
the Atlantic shore, where it is of easy access, and 
it extends toa distance of two hundred miles 
east and west. It occurs in the township of Sher- 
brooke, at Tangier, also near Halifax, and at 
other places So fur, according to the report, a 
site near Lunenburg, singularly called “ The 
Ovens,” appears to be very rich in gold. The 
sands of the entire shore, and also the rocks of a 
small peninsula, yield the precious metal, and 
government has been called upon to lease every 
square yard of its surface. Small lots have al- 
ready been sold at high prices, and the amount 
of the precious metal produced in a very short 
period is truly surprising. The colonial govern- 
ment has purchased a small part of the gold, 
with some fine nuggets, to be displayed at the 
London Industrial Exhibition there. 





Tue Mvsicat Sxurr-Box.—A gentleman 
who had a snuffbox that played “ Drops of 
Brandy,” and “The glasses sparkle on the 
board,” went to dine with a friend a few miles 
out of town one Sunday, taking his box in his 
pocket. He accompanied the family to church, 
and by some accidental pressure, he, about the 
middle of the sermon, touched the spring of the 
box, which struck up “ Drops of Brandy ” most 
merrily. Every eye and ear was directed towards 
the spot, to the great dismay of the gentleman, 
who endeavored to stop the box, but in doing so, 
only caused it to change the tune, on which he 
hastened out of churth, the pox rattling away 
while he marched along the aisle. 





A coop Hixt.—Send your little child to 
bed happy. Whatever cares press, give it a 
warm good night kiss as it goes to its pillow. 
The memory of this, in the stormy years which 
fate may have in store for the little one, will be 
like Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds. 





RattroaD Passencers.—During the past 
five years, 58,568,424 passengers have been car- 
ried over the steam railroads of Massachusetts; 
and of this number 35 were fatally injured—all 
but two in consequence of their own carelessness. 





a 





Tre prectovs Metats.—Europe consumes 
annually thirty millions dollars worth of gold 
and silver for plate, jewelry and ornaments. 
yold wastes a half per cent. in sixteen years’ 


wear, and silver from two to five per cent. 


— oe 





EMIGRANTS RETURNING TO IRELAND.—Dar- 
ing the month of December, 1861, four thousand 
five hundred emigrants reached Liverpool on 





their return to their homes. They were princi- 


pally natives of Ireland. 





— + ome 


Ax “orp” Worip —According to Profes- 


sor Agassiz and the Florida reefs, the world is 


certainly 24,000 years old and perhaps older. 








bsisted between her first and second husbands ; 
but the second husband died without issue, and 
then she was married to Mr. Harcourt, the mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire ; and now he is dead, and 
she is again a widow. This is not, however, all 
her remarkable history. The father of her first 
husband, wonderful to say, left all the property 
of the earldom—the entail having, we suppose, 
been cut off—to his illegitimate son, her first 
husband. Her husband left it to her, and she 
still retains it; while the late earl, who succeeded 
her second husband, had scarcely enough to live 
on, until he married a rich widow. The present 
earl isa minor. He is a grandson of the late 
earl. The father of this youth, Lord Chewton, 
was killed at the Crimea. The dowager coun- 
tess, Braham’s daughter, is of course, as every- 
body knows, of Jewish extraction. 








Tur Wak oF 1812.—The New York Eve- 
ning Post contains a table of the captures made 
by American vessels during the last war with 
Great Britain. The number of armed vessels 
which fell into our hands was 67, carrying 878 
guns. There were also captured, 354 merchant 
ships, 610 brigs, 520 schooners, 135 sloops, to- 
gether with 750 of various classes recaptured, 
making 2369 vessels, carrying 8869 guns. To 
this is to be added 29 vessels of war lost by 
wreck or otherwise, carrying about 809 guns, 
giving an aggregate of 2465 ‘vessels, carrying 
9817 guns. 





O.p PreorpLte.— The Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Journal publishes a list of the old people in that 
city. The names of ninety men are given, 
whose ages range from seventy-two to ninety-five 
years ; ulso the names of fifty-three women up- 
wards of eighty years old. Seven of these 
ladies are upwards of ninety. The editor says 
that in addition to the list of women published, 
he has “the nares and ages of one hundred and 
sixteen females between the ages of seventy-two 
and eighty, now resident in Portsmouth.” 





Woot —Wool is now higher than it has been 
for forty-four years. This is owing to the large 
demand for army and navy goods and the ad- 
vanced prices of cotton. It will not soon fall so 
low again as it has been of late years; and we 
shall be surprised if the flocks upon our New 
England hills are not greatly increased. 


oo 





Aw Ipea.— The Committee on Ways and 
Means are reminded that Switt proposed to put 
a tax on female beauty, and to leave every lady 
to rate her own charms. He said the tax wouid 
be cheertully paid, and be very productive. 


oe 








Bioxpin.—Blondin is astonishing the Lon- 
doners. His last feat is a pantomimic drama in 
which he enacts the character of an ape. To 
add to the attraction, Miss Addie Blondin, his 
little dongherr, assists her venturesome papa. 

Sees 

Diptnerta —The editor of the Aroostook 
Herald, who is Secretary of State, writing from 
Augusta, Me., says diptheria has developed itself 
in that city, and is desolating families like the 
plague. 


e+ — 

Tuinx or it.— The result of silk-worm 
culture in Algiers is said to prove that in a few 
years the French laborer can be 





clothed in silks 
as cheaply as in coiton. 
hee <-> 
Prrsonar. — Russell, the corre- 
spondent of the London Times, has arrived at 


cor kney 


Montreal, and will appear during the season on 


snow shoes. 
= , 

QveeR Dorscs —Two negroes fought and 
killed each other, all for an immoral white wo- 


man, near Windsor, Mich, last week 





The new Archbishop of Warsaw, Mgr. Felin- 
ski, is only 38 years of age. He was presented 
to the Holy See by the Court of St. Petersburg 

A Paris tribunal has decided that photographs 
are not works of art, and consequently are not 
protected by law. 

M. Fould has given the sum of 30,000fr , or 
£1200, for a stallion. This, according to the 
Sport newspaper, is the largest sum ever given 
in France for a horse. 

Frezzolini is about to appear at the Italian 
opera, Paris, but for a single night only, in 
“ Rigoletto,” on the occasion of a benetit for an 
opera singer. 

Mile. Marie Sax is singing at Brussels. 
Though now among the foremost of European 
prime donne, she was, a few months ago, a 
strolling street vocalist. 

Jules Cohen, a Jewish composer, has, at the 
recommendation of Auber, been appointed hon- 
orary inspector of the music of the imperial 
chapel of the French court. 

Persons are stated to be going through ITre- 
land, swearing young men into a secret ‘ broth- 
erhood.”” The oaths are of a most treasonable 
character, in an English point of view, but na- 
tional in the Irish sense. 

English laces, the general term for the various 
laces manufactured in the south of Ireland, are 
becoming quite the rage in France. The Irish 
poplins are also attaining a continental reputation 
fully equal to the English laces. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He shall be immortal who liveth till he be 
stoned by one without fault. 

At a certain age, if our home contains no chil- 
dren, it will probably be full of follies and vice. 

He is the best accountant who can cast up cor- 
rectly the sum of his own errors. 

Every base occupation makes one sharp in its 
practice, and dull in every other. 

Old has deformities enough of its own; 
do not add to it the deformity of vice. 

Fire and sword are but slow engines of de- 
struction in comparison with the babbler. 

The Bible is a window in this prison of hope, 
through which we look into eternity. 

By trying to kill calumny it is kept alive ; 
leave it to itself and it will die a natural death. 

The perfidy of an apparent friend is the last 
truth that strikes a feeling mind with conviction. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, con- 
stantly passing away, and yet constantly coming 
on. 

It was Bonaparte who, speaking of family 
quarrels, said, “Our dirty linen should be 
privately washed.” 

Capital is the child and not the father of la- 

r; and science is the daughter and not the 
mother of intelligence. 

The color of our whole life is generally such 
as the three or four first years in which we are 
our own masters make it. 

It is one of the characters of a good man to 
dispense liberally, and enjoy abstemiously, the 
good he knows he may lose, and must leave. 

Art is not the bread, but it is the wine of life. 
To reject it for the sake of utility, is to act like 
Domitian, who ordered all tlre vines in the em- 
pire to be pulled up to promote agriculture. 

As it is the habitual frame and predominating 
disposition, which are the true measures of virtue, 
incidental good actions are no certain criterion 
of the state of the heart; for who is there that 
does not occasionally do them ? 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a 

ready man, and writing an exact man; and, 

therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have apresent wit; and if he read little, he 
need have much cunning to seem to know that 
he doth not. 


Hoker’'s Budget. 


Why are gloves generally unsaleable * 
cause they are kept on hance 

“T see through it,” as the washer-woman said 
when the bottom of the tub fell out. 

Milliners’ bills are the tax which the male sex 
has to pay for the beauty of the female. 

Did you ever know a speaker promise “ only 
a few words,” and not utter a great many ? 

When a lady asks if you admire her dress, she 
expects you to express your admiration of herself. 

Surely that man may be envied who can eat 
pork chops for supper, and sleep without a grunt. 

“Sir, you are just like the motions of a dog’s 
tail.” “How so?” “ Because you are a wag.” 

Why is it easy to break into an old man's 
house? Because his gait is broken and his /oks 
are few. 

Foote expressed a belief that a certain miser 
would take the beam out of his own eye if he 
knew he could sell the timber. 

The more a woman's waist is shaped like an 
hour-glass, the more it shows us that her sands 
of life are running out. 


Alas, my son, how fleeting is all earthly bliss! 
Did you ever meet a man who greatly cared for 
turtle soup after the fourth platefal ? 

To kiss the one you love best without its being 
noticed, the best way is to kiss all the ladies in 
the company without any distinction 

Why was General Burgoyne, 
south, during the Revolution, 
horse? 
Gates. 

A young naval officer of the name of Moore, 
having presented a gold anchor to his affiancved 
bride, a wag remarked that she was 
moored. 

‘Haven't you finished scaling that fich vet, 
Sam’" ‘No, master, 'tis a very large one’ 
“O, well, you have had time to scale a 
mountain.” 





Be- 


on his march 
like a ronaway 
Because he had to stop when he came to 


safely 


Our drovers always grumble when fat cattle 
do not sell well, but they are very unreason 
able; for how can cattle who are #0 very fat go 
off briskly * 

“If you children quarrel so about that doll 

ll break it; there's no peace where you are 
“(), do, mama,” screamed the young hopefuls 
“then we al! shal! have a little piece.” 





} an increase of pay, atmounting to 30 


Quill and Scissors. 


A most extraordinary “run” —not a Bul 
Run, but a fox run—has lately taken place 
Yorkshire. The hounds ran after the foa for 
the distance of forty miles, crossing in their 
progress three railways and three revers. Al! 
the horsemen were beaten off, bat the hounds car 
ried on their game into the night, and were only 
picked up by the huntsmen the morning alter 
the hunt 





The Paris newspapers were very near not bx 
ing published for several days, owing to a strike 
on the part of the printers’ men, w ho demand cd 


er cent 


| For twenty-five years they have had no ineresse 


| of pay, 








while everything has become much 
dearer. A great portion of their demands has 
been satisfied. 

The Pocahontas, which was lost on the Burn 
side expedition, was a wretched old steamer that 
has plied for thirty years between Baltimore and 
Norfolk. ‘The captain was drank from the time 
he left Fortress Monroe, and created great con 
fusion by his contradictory orders. At the 
time the vessel grounded he was lying senseless 
on the cabin floor. 

The recently-enacted law for the return of all 
letters to their Owners, sent ax dead or uncalled: 
for to the post-office department, is about to be 
put in operation. The postmaster general claims 
that the revenue from the postage on these re- 
turned letters will fully compensate the depart- 
ment for all the extra expenditures. 

The tax on sugar has started up the maple- 
sugar makers, all over the country, and there 
will be an enormous crop of the article next 
month. Some $40,000 worth of utensils for the 
purpose have just been purchased in Chicago. 
But maple sugar can’t be made cheap enough to 
take the place of the real thing. 

A sergeant of the Sist regiment was accident- 
ally killed at the Albany barracks lately, while 
drilling a squad of recruits. Atthe word “ fire,” 
a loaded musket in the hands of one of the 
men discharged its contents through the ser- 
geant’s head, killing him instantly. 

The snow is about two and a half feet deep in 
the interior of Massachusetts. In towns on the 
Connecticut River travelling is very difficult, 
except on the principal roads. On the coast of 
Portsmouth the snow is covered with a frozen 
surface of sufficient thickness to bear ox-teams 

Thirteen years ago a milk dealer in Hartford 
sold his horse. A tew days ago he re-purchased 
the animal, who, being put on his old route, 
stopped at every place he was wont to do thirteen 
years befure. Horses have excellent memories 

The rebels of the South have destroyed 128 
lighthouses that have been erected by the federal 
government for the benetit of commerce, endan- 
xering the lives of thousands of persons not con- 
nected with the war. 

A correspondent writes to the Hartford Press 
that a shock of an earthquake was felt in Deep 
River on Sunday, the 2d ult., which shook the 
houses and “turned the rosy cheeks of fair 
maidens pale.” 

By a recent marriage in the town of Colum- 
bia, the mother became the sister, and the grand- 
mother the mother of the bride, and the sister 
the mother of the bridegroom. How did this 
happen ! 

An anonymous contribution of $2000 has been 
made to the funds of the Worcester Natural 
History Society, by some liberal person. The 
public are soon to be admitted to exhibitions at 
their rooms. 

The late flood in California caused damage to 
the amount of $50,000 in San Francisco, and it 
is estimated that $800,000 will hardly cover the 
losses on the line of the Merced River. 

Jesse Parks, about 70 years of age, living 
near Danielsonville, while trading with a peddler 
lately, was suddenly taken ill, and died in a few 
minutes. 

The Bangor Whig says a Boston captain, 
named Heard, was recently killed at St. John 
by falling from one of the immensely high 
wharves at low water. He fell fifty feet. 

In making up the estimates of the government 
it is said that an oversight which had been pre- 
viously made, of nearly fifty millions of doliars 
for contracts, was discover 

The 47th regiment, in Canada, drill on snow 
shoes, and have attained a creditable degree of 
perfection in this new branch of military tactics. 

A middle aged Irish woman, dressed in sol- 
diers’ clothes, was detected in attempting to leave 
Portland, recently, ina Maine regiment. 

The Louisville Journal says that the South 
have virtually lost their tobacco trade, which 
will be now transferred to the Middle States. 

There are now at Fortress Monroe about five 
thousand contrabands, two-thirds of whom are 
able-bodied men. 

Steam passenger cars have been in successful 
operation in San Francisco for six months pas:. 

Yankee traders are buying up whole stocks of 
cotton and woolen goods in Montreal. 


larniages. 


In this city, by Kev. T N. Haskell, Mr. J. Frank 
r R. Strate 
High, Mr. Archibald E. MeConnell to 
Mies Mary A. Gorney 
By Rev. J M. Manning, 
Mary Mclaughiin. 
Rev C = Smith, Mr Franklin B Wellock to Mise 








Mr. Robert Potter to Mise 


By 
Harriet L. Sine 

At Roxbur: ie Rev A. Biaikie, Mr. George A. Leigh 
ton to Mis« Mary H. Converse 

At Charlestown, by Kev. H.C 
Vance to Mise Clara Cousena 

At Somerville, by Kev D T Packard, Mr. Loren A 
Goodell to Mise Mary Bo Sawyer 

At Cambridgeport. by Rev J 0 Murray, Mr H. Nor- 
man Cotton to Mise Lacy P. Adame 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr 
Mire Anna M Dale 

At New Bedford. by Kev TC 
Brown to Mies Emily Potter 

At Newburyport. by Kev William = orton, DD. Mr 
William Ford to Mins Isabella Davide 

At Lowell, by Kev W oH. Alden, Mr Joseph Talbot to 
Miss Harriet May berry 

At Worcester, by Kev. D Dorchester, Mr. Henry Cam 
well to Miss Jane Brooks 

At Methuen, by Kev E Davie, Mr T Benton Currier 
to Mies Andelia Colburn 

At Manchester. by Kev George Ko Freeman. Mr. Joho 
B. Carr to Mra. L M. Woodbary 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mise Emily Greenough 22 
Heed. Z¥, Mre Mary Wateon, 
57, Mise Mary A Proctor 
Charles Barrett, Beq . 6 


Graves, Mr. Arvida M 


Joseph Biair to 


Moulton, Mr. Nathaniel 





Mre Mary f 
. Mre Kieeta Draper 
Mre Hannah Seaver *4 


At Roxbury, Mre Mary Cushing, %. Mre Sarah 
Gilower 74 
At Charlestown, Mre. Margery Robineon 





At Cambridgeport. Mre Sallie Conant, 
At somerville, Mr Edward Cutter 
At Mitton, Mr. Albert Durell, 2 

Bronsdon, *) 

At Metford. Mise Haonah F Curtir, 1% 
At Westboro Mr Joviah A Noreroee - 
At Tewkesbury. Miee Biiza A Bridges 24 
At Newburyport, Mr Amow Petersom, 22 

Fariey 2 
At Ashbarnham. Mr Waiter A Corey ®) 
At Grafton. Mre Anna BR Weed, 7 
At Uroveiand 
At Hoiden, Mine Saran (« a 
At Sterting Junction, Mire Marte K Loring. 27 

t Nort oath, Mre Marte B Beoif. + 
A bh Palm an 


Mre Newry W 


Mise Mary 








At — ote. Mre Heomeh Peemnieu 
Rogere 

at vee Bedford, Mr 
oh 


James Latten. 7) Mre Amte 





+ Mattapeteet: Mr Jates (-orherm A 
Copeord Miss Bitssteth 2 Hast “| 
































(Written for The Flaz of our Union 


TO MISS H. FANNY F ,OF MAPLESIDE. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEF. 
Dear friend, weak words cannot express 
The friendship that I feel for thee; 
Though ‘tis not long since tir-t we met, 
Thou hast grown dear—so dear to me: 
Dear as a sister pure and good, 
Dear as a triend un earth can be; 
And may this friendship ever last 
While we are sailing on life's sea. 


I know that thy young heart i+ pure, 
Thy mind unsullied as the new snow; 
Thy brow unmarked by lines of care, 

And thou hast never known dark wo. 
But 0, when months and years shall pass, 
And thou, dear friend, art older grown, 
Thou It surely find that life below 
Is not made up of joys alone! 


Dark clouds of sorrow, grief and pain 
Will float above thy youthful head, 

And when deep misery falls on thee, 
White tears of agony thou'lt shed. 

At such an hour remember, friend, 
There is a bali for every wo; 

A Father kind in heaven above, 
Who loves his children here below. 


Me can turn every grief to joy, 
Make clouds of sorrow pass away ; 
He'll answer every honest heart 
Which turns with faith to him to pray. 
And if thy young heart e’er should know 
What this world gives of grief and pain, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts and prayers above, 
And all will be joy—peace again. 





[ Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


LOST IN THE WOODS 
—orR,— 
THE MAD HERMIT. 


BY beset é r. “GERRY. 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while, 
My heart seemed fall as it could hold— 
There wa, room and to spare for the frank, young mouth, 
And the red, young lips, and the hair's young oid. 
Roperr Brow sine. 
“ Gop guard you, my child, you will have a 
and dang ride through the roads ! 
Old Rachel, the witch, or the mad hermit of Mt. 
Katadhin, may cross your path, and then there 
are the prowling Indians, and the hungry wolf!” 
And Dame Fairfax shuddered, as she spoke. 

“ Fear not,” replied a low, earnest voice, that 
sounded like the murmur of the summer wind 
among the pine boughs, and yet had a vein of 
pathos trembling through its rich music. “If 
Miles Churchill should die before I could reach 
him, I should never, never forgive myself. You 
have taught me to be brave since we lived here 
in the wilderness ; you must not make a coward 
of me now!” 

They stood on the rude doorstone of a log 
cabin, which had been built on the very verge of 
a grand, old forest in the heart of the Pine-Tree 
State—Dame Fairfax and heronly child. Beau- 
tiful, bewildering Barbara’ Fairfax!  Fair- 
browed, brown-eyed, scarlet-lipped, with a cheek 
which had caught, under our cold skies, the 
bloom burning on tropic roses, and hair the 
color of a ripe hazel nut in the shadow, but with 
dashes and glances of ruddy gold when touched 
by the sunshine—arch and piquant enough to 
provoke a smile from the gravest, with a light 
step, anda laugh like the bubbling of a rock 
spring—she had turned the heads of half the 
woodsmen and farmers in the neighborhood. 
Barbara Fairfax had been the gayest of the gay 
at huskings, apple-bees, and quilting frolicg; in- 
deed, she was just the one to make crooked rows 
and long stitches in the chintz patchwork, wave 
apple peelings round and round her pretty head 
that they might drop into the initial of a lover, 
and be chased through the great barn, to pay the 
forfeit of the red ear she had chanced to find. 
But now her brown eyes looked troubled, a deep 
shadow had settled on the face usually so bright, 
and there was an uneasy tremor about the sweet 
mouth, And why? Theconquest of Barbara’s 
heart had been reserved for a stranger, a young 
Boston man, who had come to hunt in the wilds 
of Maine the previous autumn. Miles Churchill 
had been injured in a rencontre with an angry 
moose, but had managed to drag himself to the 
humble cabin of Hugh Fairfax, and found a 
home in the family till he was able to return to 
Boston. To Barbara, Churchill seemed like 
the knights of whom she had read in history, 
and a few romances—as brave, as chivalrous, as 
handsome, and as fascinating as any of those 
who buckled on their armor and went forth, with 
some “fair ladye’s’’ colors, to mingle in the 
Stirring scenes of the crusades. When he who 
had been proof to the charms and wiles of the 
fair ones of Massachusetts, bowed in homage to 
this young girl in her loveliness and purity, when 
at parting he declared his love, and left on her 
finger aruby ring, which was the seal of their 
betrothal, and talked of the day when he should 
come and claim her, his ‘‘ wood rose,” his “ wild 
bird,” Barbara Fairfax thought no happier 
maiden trod the earth. He went back to Boston 
to resume his law studies, and she spun and 
wove, and assisted her mother in various ways, 
the music of some old psalm, or love song rising 
above the ham of the wheel and the steady beat- 
ing of the loom. But though she was still the 
lite of all the rustic merry-makings, no crusader’s 
lady love ever kept her faith more loyally than 
she, and occasionally a letter from C harchill told 
her she was not forgotten, and sketched in bril- 
lant colors the home they were to share. On 
that summer day, however, the first surges of 
grief had sured in upon her heart—a woodsman 
had brought her the following note, traced with 
an unsteady hand : 





“Dearest Barnana:—I] was on my 
your cabin, when I was attacked by a wa 
Judian, and—and—how shali [ tell you ’—fatally 
wounded. Dr Griswold, who ateided me when 
I lay Ul at your house, chanced to pass, and is 
yet with me. He declarea I cannot 
morning, and I cannot die without 


Way to 
adering 


live till 
seeing you 





once more fam at the hat on Norton's C vers 
ing. Come, O come! ’Tis the last, last 
prayer of your own Mrirs.” 
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Terrible as were the tidings, Barbara did not | 


sink down in a deathlike swoon, or burst into a 
passion of tears, but the note, which had been 
written on a fly-leaf of a pocket Bible, dropped 
from her nerveless hands, and she sat at her wheel 
like one turned into stone. For a few moments 
she remained thas, and then all that was brave 
and heroic in her nature came to her aid, and 
she resolved to fly to her lover. 
fearing to trust her daughter amid the perils of 


from their work, but to no purpose. With her 
own hands Barbara saddled und bridled Floss, 


Fairfax had reserved, when, failing in business, 


Dame Fairfax, | 


sudden movement, but the foremost and fiercest 
plunged into the waters, and the others followed 
The leader had well-nigh reached the shore, when 
the sharp report of a musket was heard, and his 
wild chase was ended. A succession of shots 
sent the rest of the pack floating down with the 
current—their struggles tossed the water into 
fuam, their blood crimsoned it, and their dying 
yells rang through the mid-summer night like the 


wail of foiled demons. 
the wilderness, endeavored to persuade her to | 
wait till her father or his hired men should retarn | 


“Lady, 


. , 
suers, 


you are safe; I have shot your pur- 
"exclaimed « stranger, clad in & gray 
hunting suit, and with a brace of hounds at his 


| heels. 
the pony, which was almost the sole luxury Mr. 


he buried his chagrin in the wilds of the Pine- | 


Tree State, and now stood on the doorstone, clad 
in a long green riding-skirt, a scarlet habit, glit- 
tering with bright buttons, and a straw hat, tied 
with broad, red ribbons beneath her chin. For 
an instant she lingered beside her mother, and 
then glided to the pony, and stroking his mottled 
neck, sprang into the saddle. 

“O, Barbara,” cried the dame, “I just saw 


“Thank God!” murmured the girl, and fell 
senseless to the earth 

The young man raised her in his arms, and 
bore her from the spor. When she awoke to 
consciousness, she lay in a large and comfortless 
room, with various kinds of weapons, gracefal 
antlers and other trophies of the chase hanging 


on the walls, gay clusters of wood-berries, rare | 


mosses, and quartz crystals glittering like uncut 


| diamonds, heaped on a table formed of pine 


old Rachels scarlet shawl, and I certainly do | 


hear a wolf howl !” 


The girl bent her head, and listened, and every — 


nerve of her frame thrilled, as that terrible howi 
broke upon her ears. 

“ You heard it, child,” exclaimed the anxious 
mother. 

“Yes, yes, but I must go; ’tis my duty, my 
solemn duty, and you and I must trust in God! 
Good by!” And with these words she dashed 
away. 

On, on she rode, through long, dim vistas, with 
the summer sunshine mottling the wood paths, 
and the summer wind’s busy murmur in the air, 
up green hills, through valleys where a perpetual 
twilight brooded, and here and there passing the 
trunks of lightning-scathed trees, which, in their 
gray drapery of moss and lichens, looked like 
some grim ghost. At length the dainty feet of 
Floss began to trample the deep blue dracorne 
berries, and the “arum’s gorgeous seeds,” rank 
white asters, in the splendor of their bloom, tall 
golden-rod, and the creeping vines and wax-like 
clusters of the snow-berry. Shy deer gazed at 
the pony and her beautiful rider; the rabbit went 
leaping away, and the partridge whirred up from 
the hollow tree where she had been drumming. 
A dusky Indian maid and a plumed and painted 
warrior crossed Barbara’s path, but they only 
looked with respectful admiration on the fair- 
browed girl. Rachel, the witch, peered at her 
as she rode by the low hut of the weird woman, 
but she did not follow, or speak to her, and Bar- 
bara’s dread was diminishing when a sound sent 
the blood from her cheek, and almost paralyzed 


her. 

“God help me!” she muttered, “that was a 
wolf's howl! Hist, there it is again, and again! 
Can it be a pack of wolves are on my track ?” 

Once more she stilled her very pulses to heark- 
en; once more the howl, which rung like a death- 
knell through the wilderness, sturtled the girl, 
and sent a quiver through the pony’s delicate 
frame. 

“Come, come,” she cried, caressing the neck 
of Floss, ‘‘ we must make haste, or we shall not 
reach our journey’s end by night-fall !”” 

The pony trembled, her eyes dilated with fear, 
but she seemed riveted to the spot. 

“On, on, Floss! Courage, courage, we shall 
soon leave the wolves behind !” 

And grasping her whip, she gave the pony a 
sharp cut. Floss bounded off like an arrow ; but 
the sun set, the twilight deepened into night, and 
still there was no trace of the by-road, that led to 
Norton’s Clearing. Suddenly the truth flashed 
upon Barbara—she had missed the way. Ab- 
sorbed in her sad thoughts of her dying lover, 
and the dangers which begirt her, she had struck 
into the wrong path. 

“ Lost, lost in the woods!” she moaned. “O, 
what will become of me? If it was in the day 
time, perhaps I could tind my way to the Clear- 
ing, but now—now—” 

The ominous howl of the dreaded wolves 
broke in upon her soliloquy, and she gathered up 
the reins she had dropped, and urged the pony 
forward. Away, away, away they sped, and on, 
on, on came the savage beasts, which had scented 
blood afar off, and started in pursuit of some 
victim. 

‘‘Great heavens!’ gasped the girl, as their 
yells grew more and more distinct, “ ’tis as I 
feared. The wolves, the wolves are on my 
track !’” 

Floss, too, heard the sound, gave a wild leap, 
and dashed through the deepening gloom, her 
arched nostrils distended, her glossy mane 
streaming in the wind, and her coat flecked with 
foam. Meanwhile, nearer, nearer, nearer swept 
the pursuers. Barbara could now hear their 
frightful yells with appalling distinctness, and at 
length their hoarse pant mingled with their fierce 
howls, and she fancied she could feel their hot 
breath. For the first time in a half hour she 
glanced back—O, horrors!—the whole pack 
were within a few paces of her! Like a horde 
of demons they bounded on, their wild eyes 
burning like live coals, their “‘red mouths open, 
their white tushes gleaming,” their tongues pro- 
truded as if eager for their prey. 

“ To thee, O Father in heaven,” 
the girl, ‘I now commend myself!” 

She paused an instant, for the light of the ris- 
ing moon had shot across a narrow mountain 
stream. A sudden thought flashed through the 
girl’s brain—on the opposite bank stood a cot- 
tage, its windows ruddy with fireshine—if she 
could but gain it, she could find help and shelter. 
Floss had been trained to leaping gates and 
fences, but jaded as she now was, Barbara feared 
she would not be equal to the task. 
her only hope, and she cried : 

* One bound, one bound, Floss, and we shall 
be safe! On,on! Do your best, your bravest, 
Floss!” 

As she spoke, she again plied her whip, and 
the pony cleared the narrow chasm with a flying 
leap. No sooner had Floss gained the goal, 
than she sunk down trembling like an aspen, and 
Barbara was obliged to dismount. For an in- 
stant the wolves had appeared batHed by this 


ejaculated 


Suil, it was 


+ 





boughs. Here and there might be seen a pile of 
lynx, otter, or panther skins, which served as 
cushions, and the girl was reclining on a fur 
couch & monarch might have coveted. 

“ Where am 1?” asked Barbara. 

“Tn the hut occupied by the hermit of Mount 
Katahdin.” 

Barbara gave a sudden start, and her compan- 
ion resumed : 

“ Why do you tremble, lady ?” 

“T am scarcely less afraid of him than the 
wolves.” 

“ And why do you fear him, pray ?” 

“ Because he is insane, and might harm me.” 

A peculiar smile curled the stranger’s lip, as 
he replied : 

“T assure you his lunacy is quite harmless, 
and when I am in the neighborhood I like to stay 
with him; but knowing the dread he has in- 
spired, I have resolved to bear you to a cottage 
at a little distance.” 

“ Whose sir?” 

“John Wilde’s. He is a wood-cutter, and his 
wife as pleasant a little body as one would wish 
to see. She will do all in her power to make 
you comfortable. Come !” 

And he would have lifted her again, but she 
drew back, murmuring : 

“T will walk on by your side.” 

“T fear the exertion is too much for you.” 

“No; Ono!” 

But Barbara soon found that she needed sup- 
port, and arm-in-arm they moved toward the 
cottage. It was a cheery scene which met Bar- 
bara’s view as they entered—the kitchen, like 
those usually found in woodmen’s cabins, so far 
as size was concerned, but with spotless dimity 
curtains at the windows, the brightest of pewter 
on the shelves, the sand on the floor elaborately 
waved, and other evidences of neatness and 
thrift. Goodwife Wilde, a slender, keen-eyed 
woman, advanced to meet the visitors. A signi- 
ficant glaneé was interchanged by her and the 
hunter, and then he said : 

“This young lady got lost in the woods, and 
was chased by the wolves till 1 had the good for- 
tune to rescue her. I trust you will not refuse 
her a lodging, and such care as only a women 
can give.” 

“No, she’s quite welcome. 
weary, miss.” 

Tears gushed into Barbara’s brown eyes, and 
sinking upon the rude settle, she sobbed like a 
grieved child. Both the hunter and her hostess 
tried to soothe her, but in vain; at the thought 
of Miles Churchill her tears fell thick and fast. 
When the tall, dark, handsome stranger, who 
had rescued her from the wolves, had left the 
room, Goodwife Wilde seated herself at the 
girl’s side, and said : 

“?Twas very, very rash for you to set out 
alone ; I don’t hardly dare to ride through these 
woods with m; husband in broad daylight.” 

“T know it may seem rash,” replied the girl, 
“but—but—” Anda warm blush surged over 
her pallid face, and strong emotion choked her 
utterance. 

“ Ah, Lunderstand,” exclaimed the woman, 
with a quick nod, “ you have a lover your pa- 
rents don’t approve, and started on some pretence 
that satisfied your mother, but in reality for a 
stolen meeting with him.” 

“No, no; you are mistaken,” said Barbara, 
sadly. ‘It was past noon when I received a 
note from—from—one who is dearer to me than 
I can tell. My parents sanctioned our love, and 
he was on his way to our cabin, when he was at- 
tacked by a wandering Indian, and left almost 
dead.” 

Again her voice grew faint and hoarse, but she 
continued her story, and ended with a fresh rain 
of tears. 

“ Poor fellow,” ejaculated Goodwife Wilde, 
“if he could only have known you had perilled 
your own life to grant his dying request, it 
wouldn’t have been so hard to die!” 

“ J—I cannot rest till I hear all about his last 
hours,” gasped Barbara. ‘ To-morrow, at day- 
break, I must start once more for Norton’s 
Clearing.” 

“ Well, if I were in your place, I should feel 
as youdo. But you must not go alone; my 
husband will bear youcompany. There, you had 
better have a cup of warm tea, and retire.” 

She bustled about, took a dainty cup and 
saucer, cream jug and sugar bowl from the 
dressers, poured out the fragrant Hyson, and car- 
ried it to the girl. Barbara drank the tea, but 
declined the other refreshments Goodwife Wilde 
proffered, and followed her hostess into a little 
bedroom, where the same 
reigned. With a devont thanksgiving for her 
deliverance from the blood-thirsty wolves, and 
l's life might be 
prolonged till she could reach him, Barbara Fair- 


You look pale and 






an earnest prayer that Churchill 


fax laid her head on the white pillows, and drew 


the blue coverlet over her weary frame. 





The next day, as the east grew roseate with 
the flush of dawn, 
doorway of John Wild 
skirt gathered in one hand, and the 


eld her w! 


Barbara stood in the low 
le’s cottage, her torn riding 
other, which 


ip, mervously beating the mourning- 


exquisite neatness | 
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glory vines, trained over the cabin walls. The 
sound of horses’ feet aroused her from a sed 
reverie, and as she looked about, she saw Good- 
wife Wilde and the gentleman to whom she owed 
her deliverance. 


He rode one horse, and was 
leading a second, a beautiful creature, and they 
soon stopped before the maiden. 

“ Miss Barbara,” he said, for he had learned 
her name from Mrs. Wilde, “ your host is so 
busy that he cannot leave his work, or spare one 
of his men, and I therefore propose myself asa 
substitute. My Selim is perfectly gentle, and 
besides, you will have Govdwife Wilde on the 
pillion with you.” 

“T—I—am sorry to put you to so much 
trouble,” replied the girl; but Gervayse March- 
mont declared he should be only too happy to 
serve her, and they started. 

I have before alluded to Marchmont as a dark, 
handsome man, and now his fine, athletic figure 
was set off to advantage by a hunting-suit of 
Lincoln green, and a jaunty hat, with long, gold 
tassels. He rode a powerful black steed, but he 
reined in the impetuous animal to the gentle pace 
of Selim, and paid the most chivalric attentions 
to Barbara. When they reached Norton’s Clear- 
ing, they paused in front of the only hut in the 
vicinage, and pale as if she had been chiselled 
from marble, Barbara Fairfax glided in. She 
inquired of the dame whether Mr. Churchill were 
still living, and to her utter astonishment learned 
that no such person had been there. 

“ What can this mean?” exclaimed the girl, 
as she emerged from the cabin; “ he is not here 
—he hasn’t been here! I—I—don’t understand 
it, Iam sure, but if I could see Dr. Griswold, he 
could tell me something.” 

At that moment Dr. Griswold appeared on the!) 
forest road, mounted on his old svan, and with 
his voluminous saddle-bags. Barbara and Good- 
wife Wilde beckoned to him, and he was soon 
in the midst of the group. To him the girl re- 
lated the circumstances which had brought her 
leagues and leagues through the wilderness to 
meet her dying lover. The physician listened 
in the utmost surprise, for this was the first he 
had heard of the strange attair. It would be 
impossible to depict Barbara's grief and ‘2215 
nation when she became aware that she had been 
made the subject of acruel hoax. Of course the 
question arose, Who could have been the author 
of the note? Who could have been so base as 
to lure Barbara Fairfax from her home, and not 
only overwhelm her with sorrow, bat expose her 
to the perils of the forest?) At length, after 
pondering the mystery, Dr. Griswold declared it 
his opinion that some discarded suitor had taken 
this method for gaining his revenge, and with a 
significant glance, the good physician added : 

“If Barbara will be so charming as to make 
all the young men in the neighborhood fall in 
love with her, she must expect to reap the con- 
sequences. Bethink yourself, child. Have none 
of your rejected lovers been known to swear they 
would be avenged on you?” 

The girl colored, and at that moment there 
flashed across her brain, like a gleam of light- 
ning, the thought of Jem Baine’s scarcely sup- 
pressed rage when she told him she could not re- 
turn his love, and the recollection of his having 
sworn among the wood-cutters, in his swaggering 
way, that he would “ pay the proud jilt betore he 
was a year older!’ She spoke of this to Dr. 
Griswold and her new friends, and they ali came 
to the decision that it was his work. 

They lingered awhile discussing Baine’s plot, 
and then the worthy doctor jogged on to visit 
his patients. Goodwife Wilde walked back to 
her cottage, and Gervayse Marchmont accom- 
panied Barbara to her forest home. The girl 
was still perplexed and troubled, with regard to 
the mysterious note, but her companion exerted 
himself to the utmost to entertain her, and Bar- 
bara could not help acknowledging that, next to 
Churchill, he was the most agreeable man she 
had ever met. He had travelled tauch, and 
when he had described the splendors of tropic 
bloom, the rank growth of Isthmian forests, the 
clear, cold glacier and the white avalanche, the 





vineyards of France, the dim passes of the Py- > 1% 


renees, the sacred ibis of Egypt, and the stately 
and solemn flow of the Nile, Barbara began to 
look upon him with interest and Sonder” It 
was high noon when they stopped in frout of 
Hugh Fairfax’s dwelling, and saw the dame 
standing, pale and tearful, on the threshold. The 
next instant mother and child were clasped ina 
convulsive embrace. 

“ Thank God, thank God,” sobbed the dame, 
“T see you once more, my daughter!” Then 
after a brief pause, she added, “ O, Barbara, is 
he dead? Did he die before you could get to 
him?” 

“Mother, mother, how can I tell you all?” 
cried the girl, trembling in every limb at the 
thought of the trials through which she had 
passed since she left her father’s door. 

“You are too weary, too excited to attempt 
it,” said Marchmont. speak for 
you.” And he proceeded to recount what our 
readers know of Barbara's adventures. 

“ Poor girl, poor girl,” 
feared she would be chased by the wolves, but I 
didn’t think the note could be a hoax, 4 cruct 
hoax.” 

“Tt was a 
sumed Marchmont, “and if its author can be 
discovered, Mr. Churchill will probably make 
Phope and trust he may be 


“Let me 


moaned the dame, “I 


shameless piece of imposition,’’ re- 


him suffer for it. 
bri — t to justice.’ 
rank you for your good wishes,”” rejoined 





Barbara, while her lip quivered, and her eyes 


grew muist 


“ Yes, yes, 


’ exclaimed her moth 





» 


and many of the fairest of our own land; bat 
My heart has never been touched ull sow. I had 
heard much of the beautiful, gw War. 
bara Fairfax, buat | can assert with Sheba's queen, 


that the half was not told me I shall wish to 


If Leal 


hewilderir 


know how you are after your journey 
shall I be welcome t” 

“O), yes,” replied the girl 

And, bowing over her fair hand, 
her mother adieu, he rode away, looking in his 
suit of Lincoln green like one of Rolin Hood's 


and bidding 


| merry foresters. 


he next day Barbara received from an un- 
known source the following letter 


“Miss Farrrax :—Jem Baine is not the per- 
son who wrote the note which sent you —_ 
alone and nnattended to meet, as you supposed 
your dying lover. It can be proved that he h ad 
been absent more than a fortnight, and is sul! in 
Bangor, where he was attacked with the small 
pox, and now lies at death’s door. Besides, be 
ing an illiterate man, and more accustomed to 
wielding the axe than the pen, he could not have 
produced such a perfect forgery of Miles 
Charchill’s handwriting. DT assure you, on good 
authority, that Mr. Churchill was the author of 
the note. He is, [ regret to say it, utterly heart. 
less—he wins love bat to make it the plaything 
of an idle hour, or trample it under his feet, 
when it stands between him and his ambitious 
projects. When rallied in Boston about the 
rustic belle, to whom he had been acting the de- 
voted, he declares he only wooed! you to pass 
away ‘the time, which would otherwise have hung 
heavily on his hands. A few days ayo, being at 
a public house not a thousand miles trom here, 
he boasted over a glass of wine that the Lewil- 
dering Barbara Fairfax had been added to his 
list of conquests. His ¢ yosdenied it, and 
he laid a wager of titty dollars, that should he 
send you a message that he was dyins, you 
would encounter every danger or hardship to 
reach him. ‘The result of his cool but base pur- 
P pose, you know, 80 far as you are concerned ; 
but you were not aware that he had an emi sary 
at Norton’s Clearing, who could tesnfy te the 
success of the scheme. Meanwhile, Churchill is 
at Portland, making love to Madam ‘Trevor, a 
young, rich and beautiful widow. The bridal is 
soon to take place, and the writer of this letter 
sincerely hopes that, however great your disay- 
pointment may be, Miles Churchill may not 
know how keen a pang it costs you to give him 
up. A Fuitnp.” 











We will not dwell on Barbara’s emotion, as she 
perused the above; grief and rage strugyled for 
the mastery, and ere long rage was regnant in 
the young girl’s soul. She tossed his hourded 
letters, a curl of his chestnut hair, and the ring 
he had given her, into the flames, and when one 
of her father’s wood cutters brought her a letter, 
post-marked Portland, burned it unopenod. In 
this state of mind, she plunged more re. klessly 
than ever into the rural festivities ; no step was 
so light as hers, no voice so gay, no laugh so fre- 
quent. The gallant Marchmont often met her in 
her walks, or visited her at the cabin, and noth- 
ing could be more gentlemanly than his manner. 
Now and then John Wilde, or his wife, ora 
sturdy lad, brought her presents purporting to 
be from the mad hermit—a necklace of scarlet 
berries, with a cornelian cross pendant, a basket 
of silver filagree crowded with crystals, shiming 
bits of spar, seaweed, and shells tinted as richly 
as her own cheek ; an illustrated copy of Shak- 
speare, and bracelets formed of foreign medal- 
lions, and clasped with gold. 
gifts which the recluse offered. Christmas eve 
came, and as Barbara Fairfax stood making her 
toilet for a rustic /te, she heard the trampling 
of horses’ hoots. She flew to the door, and saw 
Wilde leading a beautiful white paifrey, with 
housings of scarlet and gold. He thrust the 
bridle into her hand, and dashed off at a gallop 
While Barbara was admiring the animal, Mareh- 
mont rode up, and asked : 

“ Well, how do you like your horse ?” 

“My horse ?” echoed the maiden. 

“Yes; the mad hermit sends it in place of 
poor Floss, and hopes you will accept it, with his 
compliments.”” 

“Ah,” responded Barbara, with a blush, “I 
see, now, you are the real yiver of all these 
things that have come in his name !"’ 


Sach were the 


“I do not deny your charye in this case. O, 
Barbara, dearest and fairest, 
er's gift—I adore you!” 


take them as a 


Eloquently he pressed his suit, and when she 
entered the ballroom she was leaning upon Ger- 
vayse Marchmont’s arm; when they parted, 
solemn betrothal vows had been exchanged, and 
even the wedding day fixed. A fortnight later 
Barbara Fairfax was in Portland for the purpose 
of purchasing a part of her trousseau, and one 
hight an irresistible impulse drew her to the man- 
sion which had been pointed out to her as the 
home of the charming 
Charchill’s bride. 


widow, destined for 
Stealing into a balcony on 
which the drawing-rcom windows opened 


stealthily raised one, and watched an: 


she 


listened. 


A lady svon swept in—tall, graceful, and becuu- 
fal as an houri Dark-browed and dunk y- 
haired, with great, black, lustrous eves, and a 
wealth of ebon hair—how unlike Barbara she 
was! Her robe of purple brocade, her bracelet 
and earrings, set with pearl and jet, the ermine. 
lined drapery about her beeame her well, and as 
Barbara yazed, she could hardly wonder that 
Churchill had been captivated by this superh 
creature. She was awaiting him wih i!) con- 
cealed impatience, for her foot tthe rich eor- 
pet, her eve often wandered wo the clock on the 
mantel. At length Churchill was ushered in 


and she sprang to meet him with 





eagerness 
“Is evervihing arranged 7" she asked 
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deserve your thanks.” 
He was about to go, when the girl invited him 
to stop, and take some refreshments; he com 
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the fairest of our own land; bat 
‘ever been touched till now. I had 
the beautiful, bewildering Bar- 
ut I can assert with Sheba’s queen, 
1s not told me. I shall wish to 
are after your journey. If I call 
me ?” 
lied the girl. 
"over her fair hand, and bidding 
ou, he rode away, looking in his 
green like one of Robin Hood’s 


v Barbara received from an un- 
he following letter : 


‘vax :—Jem Baine is not the per- 
the note which sent you forth 
ended to meet, as you supposed, 
r. It can be proved that he had 
re than a fortnight, and is still in 
he was attacked with the small 
es at death’s door. Besides, be- 
‘man, and more accustomed to 
@ than the pen, he could not have 
a perfect forgery of Miles 
Iwriting. TI assure you, on good 
Mr. Churchill was the author of 
3, [ regret to say it, utterly heart- 
've but to make it the plaything 
,or trample it under his feet, 
vetween him and his ambitious 
a rallied in Boston about the 
vhom he had been acting the de- 
.e8 he only wooed you to pass 
which would otherwise have hung 
ands. A few days ayo, being at 
iota thousand miles froin here, 
a glass of wine that the Lewil- 
Fairfax had been added to his 
‘. His companions denied it, and 
of fifty dollars, that should he 
‘ssage that he was dying, you 
every danger or hardship to 
‘6 result of his cool but base pur- 
, 80 far as you are concerned ; 
vt aware that he had an emissary 
‘ring, who could testify to the 
heme. Meanwhile, Churchill is 
\king love to Madam Trevor, a 
{ beautiful widow. ‘The bridal is 
iace, and the writer of this letter 
that, however great your disap- 
be, Miles Churchill may not 
& pang it costs you to give him 
Frienp.” 
wellon Barbara’s emotion, as she 
ve; grief and rage struggled for 
ere long rage was regnant in 
soul. She tossed his hourded 
his chestnut hair, and the ring 
r, into the flames, and when one 
-ood-cutters brought her a letter, 
rtand, burned it unopened. In 
id, she plunged more recklessly 
he rural festivities ; no step was 
no voice so gay, no laugh so fre- 
\llant Marchmont often met her in 
isited her at the cabin, and noth- 
re gentlemanly than his manner. 
a John Wilde, or his wife, or a 
ught her presents purporting to 
id hermit—a necklace of scarlet 
vornelian cross pendant, a basket 
v crowded with crystals, shining 
aweed, and shells tinted as richly 
‘kK; an illustrated copy of Shak- 
welets formed of foreign medal- 
ped with gold. Such were the 
recluse offered. Christmas eve 
varbara Fairfax stood making her 
ustic fete, she heard the trampling 
s. She flew to the door, and saw 
a beautiful white palfrey, with 
arlet and gold. He thrust the 
hand, and dashed off at a gallop. 
. was admiring the animal, March- 
and asked : 
do you like your horse ?” 
* echoed the maiden. 
nad hermit sends it in place of 
\ hopes you will accept it, with his 





nded Barbara, with a blush, “TI 
are the real giver of all these 
e come in his name !” 

eny your charge in this case. O, 
vst and fairest, take them as a 
idore you!” 

e pressed his suit, and when she 
‘room she was leaning upon Ger- 
ont’s arm; when they parted, 
al vows had been exchanged, and 
wg day fixed. A fortnight later 
* was in Portland for the purpose 
part of her trousseau, and one 
‘ble impulse drew her to the man- 
been pointed out te her as the 
charming widow, destined for 
a. Stealing into a balcony on 
‘ing-room windows opened, she 
one, and watched and listened. 
sept in—tall, graceful, and beauti- 
ari. ~Dark-browed and dusky- 
at, black, lustrous eyes, and ‘a 
hair—how unlike Barbara she 
¢ of purple brocade, her bracelet 
t with pearl and jet, the ermine- 
out her became her well, and as 
she could hardly wonder that 
oven captivated by this superb 
was awe'ting him with ill-con- 
‘e, for her foot heat the rich ear- 
a wandered to the clock on the 
igth Churchill was ushered in, 
‘g to meet him with girlish 


g arranged 7” she asked. 

e settlement is drawn up.” 

then, I shall be the happi 
Long and faithfully I have 

[shall have my reward.” 

4x lingered to hear no more ; 

‘kleness, she crept to the inn, 

sguise, and the next 

to the wilderness. 





day was 


by, and various circumstances 
y her marriage, but her trouss- au, 

satin robe, and bridal pearls, 
and a splendid mansion in the 
had been furnished by Gervayse 
‘us young wife’s reception. It 












September day that Barbara was 
rest; the season had been very 
s parched, and the trees looked 
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dered the yicl, till clouds of smoke, rolling up 
from the forest, startled her from her dreamy 
mood, 
underbrush, the roar and hiss of flames, and saw 
lurid tongues of fire darting through the crisp 
shrubbery. 

“Good Heavens!” she cried, “ the woods are 
There is a high wind, and the flames 
will sweep everything before them. 0, if £ 
could but tind my way back tothecabia!”” And 
she turned to retrace her steps. 

For a half hour the girl pressed onward with 
the speed of wings, and more fierce, more terrible 
than the hungry wolves, seemed the flames that 
swept on in pursuit. Wherever her glance 
roved, she saw ¢ tier billows of smoke, scorched 
and blackened trees, or red fires burning, burn- 
ing, burning, as if to light the orgies of pande- 
monium. ‘Lerritied beasts shricked and howled 
with rage aud fear, birds soared from their will- 
woot nests, and serpents slid hissing from the 
path of the devouring element. Barbara at | 
length came in sight of her home ; there it stood, 
quiet and peaceful amid the roar of the flames. 
The ground in the rear was not yet on fire, but it 
raged along the brink of the narrow trench 
which somebody had been digying in front. 
Barbara paused irresolute ; but the hot breath of 
the flames was on her cheek, and had singed her 
bright hair, and she sprang forward. 

“Saved, saved, Barbara!” And Miles 
Charchill clasped her in his arms, and cleared 
the trench at a bound. 

Thanks to the trenches which had been dug 
by the woodmen, the building of back tires, and 
the wind’s sudden change, the flames were 
stayed, and Hugh Fairfax’s house spared. That 

night John Wilde, whose conscience had been 
aroused by the ruin the fire had wrought, came 
to Barbara, and told her that Gervayse March- 
mout had been burned to death in the forest, and 
that he was now going to reveal the particulars 
of a base plot. Marchmont, the mad hermit, 
and Wilde had been pirates on the high seas, 
and being suspected in New York, had fled to 
Maine, one professing to be insane, and living a 
secluded life, another laboring as a wood-cutter, 
und the third dividing his time between his two 
Falling in love with Barbara, at 
first sigut, Marchmont had finally plotted to lure 
her intu the forest, knowing that araid the dan- 
gers of the wilderness, he should have a chance 
tuact achivalrous part. The note purporting to 
be from her lover, was concocted by him, # letver 
post-inurked Boston, having been intercepted to 
assist in the forgery; he had also written the 
anonymous missive which charged Churchill 
with dishonorable conduct. When, after implor- 
ing her pardon, Wilde left Barbara, she hurried 
to Cliurebill, who had been endeavoring to restore 
her contidence in him, and cried : 

“QO, Miles, 1 have been deceived! Forgive 
me! 1 believe now the charming widow was a 
client, and not a lady-love, and that the joy I 
Witnessed Was at the prospect of a union with 
ene ste had loved before her first marriage with 
a retired sea captain. I was blind, weak, 
fyolist !” 

Miles Churchill folded Barbara to his heart, 


Then she heard a crackling among the 


on fire! 


accomplices. 
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lung explanations ensued, and when the moon 
rose, her light fell on two happy lovers. The 
next day a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
the two remaining pirates, but they had escaped, 
aud were never again seen in the Pine-Tree 
State. 

Soon after the terrible fire, Miles Churchill led 
his young bride to the altar of a rural church 
near; and when children and children’s child 
gathered about them, and asked for some tale of 
the by-gone, Barbara would tell, far more elo- 
quentiy than I have, how she was lost ia the 
woods at the base of Mount Katahdin. 








GIVE THE BOYS TOOLS. 


Yes, give them tools—not merely the needful 
implements for cultivating the garden, but give 
them a few good carpenter's tools, with a bench 
on which to use them. Let their first attempt 
be npon a chest in which to keep the saw, bam- 
mer, bit stock and bits, planes, squares, rule, 
chisels, gimlets, awls, screw driver, etc, with a 
separate nand box to set in, containing apart- 
ments for screws and ditlerent sized nails, brads, 
eve. Let the middle partition of the box be a 
high board, having a convenient handle cut out 
of the top to carry it by. The next attempt 
may be on a house or clothes chest, regularly 
dovetailed together, and provided with a“ till” 
in one or both ends. Our “biue chest,” made 
while a smail boy, will ever remain one of the 
“household treasures.” A hand-sled, set of 
trucks, or wheel-barrow wiil soon follow, after 
Waich sume ot the more useful farm implements, 
such as axe, hoe or tork handles may readily be 
made, or sundry carpenter jobs attended to, such 
as putting new siding or stungles on the house, 
setting glass, making and attaching water gutters 
to the eaves, etc. We could mention several in- 
Stunces Where persons without serving an ap- 
preuticeship, but with a fondness for and readi- 
hess in andhog tools which treqaent use begets, 
have constructed must of the twplements upon 
the farm, uot excepting the ox-cart and hay 
wagon. Others have built a barn, fitished otf 
rooms in the house, painted the buildings outside 
and inside, doing the work at a leisure ume when 
there was little else requiring attention.  Lhere- 
fore, We say, give the boys a set of tools to 
amuse thempseives with, and the money will be 
weil invested. —<Ayricu/turist, 
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HOT AIR FURNACES. 


During « few past weeks, several fires have 
Originated in New York from imperfectly con- 
structed hot air furnaces. The attention of Fire 
Marshal Baker having been directed to fires thus 
caused, aud applications having been made tur 
information, te has furnished the following sug- 
us: ‘It does not follow, as erroneously 
supposed, that after a furnace has been used for 
several years, it cannot tire a house. ‘['wo fires 
ot recent date ortginated from furnaces in use for 
over ten years. Some peuple believe that the 
turnace, atter long and successful use, has proved 
its satety beyond question. ‘This is not so. In 
most cases scorching or charring of the wood 
around furnaces is distinguishable for several 
hours, and often for a day or two previous two ig- 
nition. The moment this smell of scorching is 
discovered, the tire should be extinguished, and 
a thorough examination made.” 











“ When vou seek advice,” remarks Montaigne, 
in one of his essays, “ there are two things to be 
considered. See that vou ask the most compe- 
tent person to give it; and that his couditions 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Uni n.} 


CONSTANCY. 
BY EFFINGHAM 1. HYATT. | 


You tell me, dear lady, my pratings to cease— | 
That life without love is a life full of peace; | 
And say with a smile on thy lips’ ruddy hue, 

That pride should a maiden less constantly sue. 


I have pride—who bas not?—for I know how the 
pain 

Of remembrance returns with our sorrow again: | 

While the jovs of the past are forgotten and lost, | 

And we only remember the pangs they have cost. 


Yet I cannot be still—vou may hate, if you choose, 


And my vows of devotion with anger refuse ; | 
Yet the heart will return to the love of its youth, — | 
And forever be constant to Julia and truth. | 


I know that another fond suitor of thine 

Will build his success on the ruins of mine; 

That the bliss I have known, and the joys Ihave | 
seen, 

Are now but the beacons where danger has been. 


And so, on to death, with this shadow of love 
To baunt and evade me wherever | rove, 

I will watch, I will pray, just the same as before, 
For the maid I have lost, still the maid I adore. 





BILL WHIFFLETREE. 


BY THE OLD 'UN, 


We knew Bill Whifletree in his palmy days, 
when he drove & coach on the Providence 
turnpike. He was a model stage-coachman, a 
noble brother of that fraternity which has,pass- 
ed away from among us, and is known only to 
tradition. His box was his throne—driving was 
his glory. Two, four or six-in-hand, tandem or 
spike-team, it was all one to him. He “ handled 
the ribbons,” and “tooled the nags ”’ with a dex- 
terity that was marvellous to behold. Bill was 
an Englishman, born in “canny Yorkshire,” 
cradled in a herse-trough, put to sleep with the 
jingling of a bridle, and indulged with a pair of 
spurs by way of a rattle. His father was a noted 
jockey, who had many times ridden the winner 
of the Derby and Oaks, and his mother was the 
daughter of a celebrated trainer. Bill was wor- 
thy of so illustrious a parentage. At the tender 
age of three years he manufactured a harness 
for his aunt’s venerable tom-cat, and compelled 
that respectable animal to draw a miniature 
buggy-wagon in spite of his frantic efforts to dis- 
engage himself from the apparatus that confined 
him. A whip was the favorite plaything of this 
darling genius, and he wielded it with such a 
vigor that he soon became the terror of all the 
vagabond dogs, cats and geese of the neighbor- 
hood. From stable-boy and helper in a training 
establisment, he soon rose to the dignity of a 
seat upon the pig-skin, but an unfortunate ten- 
dency to obesity induced him at an early age to 
quit the turf, and raised him to the position in 
which he was destined to shine with transcen- 
dant brilliancy—the box of a mail coach. A 
“truant disposition” brought him to America, 
and it was the good fortune of the mail-contrac- 
tors on the Boston and Providence road, to se- 
cure his eminent services. 
Bill was a fat, rosy-cheeked, shrewd, good-na- 
tured fellow, respected by the ostlers, revered by 
the landlords, admired by the chamber-imaids, 
and favorably regarded by the residents all along 
the line. Passengers were delighted with him, 
and with the ladies, especially, he was as great a 
favorite as the Postilion of Longjumeaw. His 
coach was always up to time in all weathers, 
and he never had an upset or a breakdown dur- 
ing the whole course of his career. He never 
forgot to deliver a newspaper, or parcel, or a 
love-letter. He was punctual as the sun itself. 
He knew every horse in his team by heart, and 
could get more “ go” out of them than any man 
upon the road. He knew the “lazy” horse of 
a new team at a glance, andon him the “ braid” 
descended with a severity that at once inspired 
terror and secured activity. It was delightful to 
see him handle six green ones, put in harness 
for tue first time, and exceedingly opposed to the 
principle of labor and of association. His rein 
and whip soon taught them obedience and una- 
nimity. “Three blind ones and a bolter” were 
handled with equal dexterity and success. 
Bill was an honored, happy and celebrated in- 
dividual. His farne reached to other roads—his 
name was mentioued in far-distant stables, and 
he stood, by common consent, at the very head 
of his profession. But alas, for the mutability 
of human affairs! The railroad track was laid to 
Canton. Nine miles of Bill’s route were sudden- 
ly cut off. He now mounted his box sadly. 
The aggressive progress of railroads made him 
tremble for the future. He saw the sphere of 
his usefulness daily contracting, and he predicted 
the speedy approach of the period, when, to use 
his laconic and eloquent expression, “all the 
coaches would be took off the road.” It came! 
Bill was offered the situation of conductor on 
the railroad at a liberal salary. But he spurned 
the bribe. It was an insult—an indignity! his 
whole professional soul revolted against it! He 
had saved a few hundred dollars, and he weut 
into retirement—whither we know not—but it 
was in some remote spot where the roar of the 
trains and the scream of the steam whistle never 
offended his keenly susceptible ears. 
He re-appeared again, having spent his scanty 
savings, when the Roxbury omnibuses were in 
the full tide of successful operation. He was 
offered a seat upon the box, and accepted. 
But he was the shadow of his former self. 
He was no more like the Bill WhitHetree of old 
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tended by natur for mail-coachmen—not for "bus 
drivers.” 

Yet Bill essayed to be cheerful, and always 
had « mournfully kind word for the little “cad” 
who stood with his bell upon the steps 

But one day an order came from the proprie 
» t© make the 
ticket takers, and to affix @ strap to their feet to 
indicate theewishes of the passengers, This was 
a death-blow to Bill's pride. It was the last 
feather to the camel's load. 

“Sam,” said he, to his favorite ostler at the 
Norfolk House, “this ’ere last notion of the guv- 





tor to discharge the boys drivers 


"nur's has done the thing up brown. The idea 
of makin’ the driver peddle tickets like one of 


them ‘ere silver-plate conductors on these ‘ere 


| internal railroads, is cuttin’ it rather fat—but the 


plan of putting a coachman in harness is down- 
right blasphemy. ‘There may be men,” he add- 
ed, raising his eyes solemnly to the hayloft, as 
he spoke, “ leastways individuals furnished with 
the usual complement of legs and arms as may 
survive it; but for me, Sam, it can’t be did—its 
a hutterly Good by. 
Sam.” 

He spoke in a solemn tone, and with tearful | 
eyes, as he grasped the hand of his humble friend. | 
His words and the tone did hog produce a very 
deep impression upon the ostler at the time, but | 
they came back upon his recollection afterwards | 
like the remembered melancholy music of old | 


himpracticable scheme. 


years. 

It was a very dark night. Bill mounted the | 
box and drove off. Four insides desired to stop | 
somewhere on the Neck near the old green stores 
They pulled the strap. No notice was taken of 
the signal. Four pair of stout hands, inspired 
by rage, now tuyyed upon the band. At last the 
vehicle came to adead stop. The insides passed 
up their fare. No change was returned. They 
demanded an explanation of the mystery, ac- 
compunied by a gentle menace of “ caving in the 
driver's head.” No notice was taken of the 
threat. Foaming with rage, the four insides 
sprang into the street, and climbed to the box. 

There sat Bill Whitiletree, the reins dropping 
idly trom his mittens—stone dead. Weary of 
life, despairing of the future, he has fastened the 
strap around his neck, and died as he had iived, 
upon the box. 

His reputation was saved by a verdict of “ tem- 
porary insanity,” and he was interred with “all 
the honors.” The news of his death spread far 
und wide, and his mortal remains were attended 
to their last resting-place by a procession com- 
posed of the most celebrated breeders, trainers, 
jockeys, horsemen, livery-stable men, ostlers, 
grooms and coachmen of the day, and it was 
their unanimous opinion, expressed at Porter’s 
after the conclusion of the ceremony, that of the 
whole life of Mr. William Whittetree, nothing 
so much became him ms the manner of leaving 
it. He was the Last of the Stage Coachmen. 
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Housctvife’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Roast Juez of Mutton boned and stuffed. 

The principal skill required in accomplishing this 
dish is the boning; this must be done with a very 
sharp knife; commence on the under side of the 
joint, passing the knife under the skin until exactly 
over the bone; then cut down to it; pass the knife 
round close to the bone, right up to the socket; 
then remove the large bone of the thickest end of 
the leg, seeing the meat is clear of the bone; you 
may then draw out the remaining bones easily. 
Put in the orifice a highly seasoned foree meat; 
fasten the knuckle end tightly over; replace the 
bone at the base of the joint, and sew it in. It 
must be well basted, and should be sent to table 
with a good gravy. 


To roast Ducks. 

Tbucks should be well plucked, without tearing 
the skin, all the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so far as to skin the duck, holding it a minute 
by the feet in scalding water, that the skin may 
peel easier; clean the insides thoroughly with a 
little warm water, and stuff them with the same 
stuffing as for goose, using perhaps a little more 
bread, for the sake of mildness; roast them before a 
brisk tire, but not too close; baste very frequently; 
they will take from half an hour to an hour; much 
depends on the age and size; when the breast 
plumps they will be just done; serve them with a 
rich brownegravy. 





Broiled fresh Cod. 

Split the fish by the backbone; cut each side into 
pieces three inches wide; rollin flour and broil it 
over a clear, brisk fire of coals; lay the inside to the 
fire first. Have ready a dish, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, in which is worked of salt and pep- 
per each a teaspoonful: lay the pieces of fish on as 
thev are done; turn them in the butter and serve. 
Or let the tish be cut across in steaks, of an inch in 
thickness, and finish in the same manner. 


Saddle of Mutton. 

This joint, like the haunch, gains much of its 
flavor from hanging for some time; the skin should 
be taken off, but skewered on again, until within 
rather more than a quarter of an hour of its being 
done; then let it be taken off; dredge the saddle 
with flour; baste well. The kidneys may be re- 
moved or remain at pleasure; but the fat which is 
found within the saddle should be removed previ- 
ous to cooking. 


Venison Steaks. 

Cut them moderately thick, and place on a grid- 

iron overa slow fire. When done on both sides, 

remove them to the plate, and on both sides of each 

sprinkle salt, pepper, powdered cloves, butter and 
] yppact 


currant jelly, and pile them as « ly as pos- 


sible. This keeps them warm, and turnisics a rich 


gravy. 








times, than his lumbering omnibus, drawn by 





two horses, was to the elegant mail coach whirled 





along by four spanking cattle at ten miles an 
hour, including stoppages. 
skeleton—his many caped drab box-coat, faded 


—his broad-brimmed white hat was limpsey and 
drooping ; his gaunt fingers protruded through 
his ragged mittens: his neckerchief was soiled 


and tied in a hard knot. He never wore a bou- 





quet in his button-hole— the flowers had lost 





are such that hu may give it without prejudice.” 


their fragrance,” he said, ‘ besides, they was in- 


He was wasted toa | 


and stained, hung about his frame in loose folds | 


Stewed Oysters. 
They should be only boiled a few minutes. Add 


to them a little water, salt, a sufficient quantity of 


UNIGN: ».+: 


DOG AND LOVIC. 


in the calf of 
of 





id gentleman was bitten 
his ler by adog He at once rushed to the 
fice of a justice of the peace, and preferred a com- 
plaint against a joker in the neighborhood, whom 
he supposed to be the owner of the offending cur 
The following was the defence offered on trial by 
the wag 

“1. By testimony in favor of the general good 
character of my dog, 1 shall prove that nothing 
could make him so forgetfal of his canine dignity 
as to bite a cals 

“2 He is blind, and cannot see to bite. 

“3. Even if he could see to bite, it would be 
utterly impossible for him to go out of his way 
to do so, on account of his severe lameness 

“4. Granting his eves and legs to be good, he 
has no teeth. 

“5. My dog died six weeks ago 

“6. T never had a dog !"—N. Y. Atdas. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, me 





y illustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or sic copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD: or, Tur Sucit-Caruenea 
This tale of English life is one of fine conception, and 
the plot is worked out with much ingenuity. Itisa 
story that unfolds ite own mysteries and moral, and 
will secure the reader's closest and most absorbing in- 
terest. Indeed we hardly know its eguai in the range 
of romantic literature 

Written expressly for us by 





... JH INGRAHAM 
ESMERELDA: or, Tue Itatian Peasant Girt. A Ko- 


mance of Ravenua. This story is one of deep interest 
and thrilling plot; and its portraiture of Italian life 
and character ix one of iatense description. Mr. Hill ix 
a writer of great force aod power, possessing the rare 
quality of holding the earnest attention of his reader 
from the first to the last page of his delightful romance. 





Written expressly forus by GEO. CANNING HILL 


HENRY LA NUIT: or, Tae Founpums or Extensa. 
This story of Spanish royal life is a tale of Navarre, in 
the olden time, and is written with great skill and effect. 
Its scenes are depicted with lifelike detail, and the plot 
is worked out with charming ingenuity. Altogether its 
interest is fully up Wo any of the author's publications 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. Tue Youso Paurisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by... . Mrs CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Stoves 
Baracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for ua by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tue Wreck any tue Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the Inte Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is toldin his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, ia 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........PRor. J. H. INGRAHAM 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tur Fattor San 
Juan pD'ULtoa. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence ite 
truthful and LI as an ical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL, 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Turee Baotuers 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is o 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


BLACKLOCK: or, Tae Wanperer ov tue Sea. This 
story of the Kiver, Main and Ocean is one of our au- 
thor’s happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly jay it 
down till he has mastered its entire details. The style 
of narration of our author is exceedingly gracefal and 
attractive, and the reader is charmed by the ingenuity 
and high moral effect of the principles developed and 
illustrated in the story. 

Written for us by. 








.F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tur Srantse Cava- 


uirzk. A Legend of Oid Spain, This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip I1., and the days of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forme « good iliustration of what the his- 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skiliful 
writer. Ithss proved one of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for ue by SYLVANUS COBR, Ja 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: ©. Tas Ixrant 
Bape or Tacvxiiio The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid fn Mexico during that period of ite hie- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperi«! power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finaliy iispossessed him of bie throne and 
banished him from the country It is full of startling 

adventure and hair breadth escapes from danger 

SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THECABIN BOY: or, Lirtontar Wine. This famous 


gem story has pasted to ite tecenta edition—and to al} 


Written expresely for us by 


who love @ rouat 
delight 
the descriptions are unsurpassed. the favorite author 





f the orean, it will afford peculiar 
The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
having surpassed himeelfin ths delightful story of the 
sea nod ite romantic associations 





butter. and pepper: roll crackers fine and stir in 


Some prefer toast of bread, laid in the 





bettom of 
' 


| the dish, with less cracker. They should be served 


hot. 


To roast Lobsters. 


Take live lobster; 


1 it; remove it from the 





| kettle in which it is bet dry it with a cloth; 





while h ub it over with batter: set it before @ 








good tire: baste it with but 


serve with melted bu 





. it is done 





when it pre«laces a |} 


Written for us ty . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tz Girsrrs ov Fonast 
Hur. T ec of the ¢ 
of Charlies Il 


the rounty of Kent. were the 





wats leu titne, daring the reign 


when portions of Eag.iand especial: in 


rave of the wam 





gipsere. whose iif habite and customs are eo theme cf 


never-failing incident sod aitenture Dr Kotineou s 





peculiar tactand +Kill har woven a story whieh ie fret 


with ali the vigor of lifeline delineation. This isa Seid 
et botme 
ij. ROBINSON 


| of romance in 


‘ Written for ae by 





bich he is pre-eminent, 


Da J 











THE DANCING STAM cr. Tus Swuewien op tes 





@eserecce This ls a story of the | omet « the Sea 
written in te. wate por 
Octer with great tact end life Lt te the tart popes 
fen tare that Professor Ingraham ever erete st . 
fice ded tn the umber of ite editions bie fu. us 
Dancing Feather, etich it ain - blereet 
Written eapressiy for ue be H tiNukaAlaM 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. or 


birti 


Tus Nearoutas Bas 












A Tate of Love and Pride Thw ie ome ¢ e 
Mort captivating of all the startes of the red apy : 
Way which we bate ever published (rigtwai fm oct 
ception, aud dasaling ip ite plot, ite scepes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper iutereet Jt has 
Proved one of the moet popular in our series of etcries 
The pr ie the mimsa editiou, and the denies . 


mains unshated 


Written for us by » LIBUTENANT MURLAY 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or. Tue Monanca’s Last 

Brine Of all the stories whieh Mr Cobb hes produced 

We (hiUk Chis the moet artistic and interesting Grave 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tablewua of it» plot @ith all the fire that Moore! 
and Spanish history inspire This story would render 
Qu) authors name famous 


Written expressly for us by 


THE ADVENTURER 


Ocean 


SYLVANUS COBB Jx 


or, Tas Waseca on tha tspian 
This capita: elory of the land and sea is de 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series 1 
bovelettes, and hae received the complimentof being 
re-published in Kngiand 
and absorbing!) interesting from the fret to the iast 
page Of Che story 


It is elegantly Uluetraced 


The opening scene gives us the por 
trait of a Loudon pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by. ..... LIEUTENANT MUBRKAY 


TEE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestomarion 

The locale of Giis absorbing romance lies in France and 
wi plished author 
who has but lately returned from Kurope, whither be 
This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famour 
We vouch for it, that bo one Who commeuces the loe 






Spain, at pointe tamiliar to the acc 


has been io the empioy ment of our government 


Will witlingly lay it by uotilevery page base been read 
Written for us by MAJOR FC HUNTER 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tux Main oF Mostiney 
This t< a capital tuilitary story of the late Mexican war, 
soleudidly illustrated by fine original engravings aod 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in curentire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real iudividuals 
Written expressly for us by Nk BUNTLINE 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tur Pinate Kine ov tHe 
Fiorkivas This tale of the Gulf and its islands te one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict war maintained be 

tween the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirnter 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu 
Ties ago. 


Written expressly for us by . NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Beccaneek op tue Guir 

A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is au- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous, It was writtep by Captain Barringtow on 
shipboard while cruising in the very watere where the 
principal acenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap 

pertain to the daring Hfe of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream - 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein 

Written for us by. .... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARKANBAS RANGER: or, Dinuts tur Back. 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character, The present is the elerentn edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from thir es- 
tabliohment, and the one which the author considers 
his vest. Ite incidents are portrayed ine piay ful vein 
of Lumor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power 

Written tor ue by....... LIEUTED 





bs 





NT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or. Tur Crown ann rar Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure combining the strangest turne 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us hae ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer any tee Carns- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Rea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried oat. The present ie the Asta edition of 
this famour tale, the plot of which war never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famour narrative--the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN ©. BURKDICK 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tus Witp Curertaix. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. it is 
one of Cobb's earliest nud best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him euch vast popularity. This 
tale has been transiated into French, and aleo re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUB COBB, Ja. 


THE BEL ISABEL: cr, Tuk Consrinatons oF Cima 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr Barrington was for a conridersbie period ip 
the government service of Epain. and he hae loid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gein of the Caribbeen 
Rea. Ils peculiar facilities have enalled him to weare 
many scenes Of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect 

Written for usby.... F. CLINTON BAKKINGTON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE : or. Taxvnaces amp ite 
Priest 
mort popular of Cobbs stories and paints @ very glow 


This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre ip this 
country, ap | has passed through three editions in Low 
don. The present is the fowrtrenta edition which we 
have published 
Written for us by...... FYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
THECHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tis Gaawner's Pict 
This is matory of the Celestial En.pire, and in @ tein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes waeny llivetre 
tions of Chinese life and habits. wh 





the pilot of ‘Le 
story is brimming with wovel and etartiing Incident 
It i* captivating from firet to Inet 
Written expressly forue by FYLVANUS COMB. Je 
THE SMUGGLER: or. Tee Secrers oF rae Coser 
This it acknowledged to be Cobb © greatest aud best 
Hovelette full to the brim of startling an 
end contain 


Lvivid fe. 





& most intensely intereeting pilot It 
hase been compared to Maryett’s best com novel an! hee 
reacted even editions It isa cept vating tale fron 


ng © end as the reader wil) 





julckly perceive 
per he be likely to leave it without a thurouyt 
Teading at the first sitting 

Written for us by BYLVANUB COMB Ja 
F: or, Tue Keevtas 


toid and high 





graphic 


sta, Tur 





and tni'itary. In K 





and Cire 
be faithful te 


Minguiar national charecteristies of thie peculiar regi ® 





The ac’hor hee taken greet care 


ond 





he chapters are intenseiy vivid, they ai 


yet truthfo 


Written expressly for us by AUSTIN C BURDICE 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
HIDDEN SPRINGS. 


. B. EDSON. 

A traveller chanced to journey 
On a sultry summer day, 

Where cruel rocks and barren wastes 
Stretched miles and miles away ; 

The heat of the sun was overhead, 
The burning sand at his feet, 

His lips were parched with thirst, and his face 
Was blistered with the heat. 


Wearily down by the wayside 
He sank, when Io! at his feet, 
From a spring ‘neath the wilding blossoms, 
Ran the water cool and sweet. 
He bathed his burning brow, and gave 
His cheek to its cool caress, 
And his parehed lips grew tremulous 
With a tender thankfulness. 


Tired voyager o'er life's burning sands, 
Beneath its noontide glare, 

Take heart! somewhere a cooling spring 
Is deftly hidden there. 

Though bleak the way, some sunny hope 
Its wildest pass shall bless: 

Some smiling blossom glads the gloom 
Of every wilderness ! 





PURPOSES. 
Fade not from my soul away, 
In the dazzling light of day, 
Purposes as pure and high 
As the stars that gem the sky! 


Steadfastly within me burn!— 

As within the heavenly urn, 

By the daylight covered down, 
They burn on, the night to crown. 


So, when o’er my fainting soul 
Clouds of sorrow darkly roll, 
Ye may, star-like, crown my night 
With a diadem of light! 
ANNA Maria GOLDBECK. 
i 


PURE WISDOM. 
To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with tavors given, 
Most surely this is wisdom’s part, 
This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance breathes to heaven. 
Corron. 





TACT. 

Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting Time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting off should make 

Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 
Worpsworrtn. 





(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 


MARGARET ROCHFORD'S COMPENSATION. 
BY CARL WOLFFE. 


In this strange world of unequal compensa- 
tions, we often find that the doctrine of “ who 
wills it, can be great” is a self-evident falsehood. 
There are brave souls who have plenty of stamina, 
plenty of inborn and inly nourished—ay, and 
outcoming strength; but alas! it is exhausted 
in bearing, enduring. The young hero who 
marches to the battle-field, strong in valor and 
noble in purpose to meet the foe, may yet be 
shot down in the conflict ; and it is even so with 
those who go forth to win the harder and sterner 
battle of life. Wounds, from which we never 
recover—cruel, deep, ever-gaping wounds—are 
ours ; sometimes visible to the world—sometimes 
hidden, as the dove hides her own heart-wound 
beneath the closely pressed wing. 

A great soul and a pure heart were Margaret 
Rochford’s. No one who looked at her could 
doubt it. A clear, pale face, framed in a wealth 
of dark hair put away smoothly from the low, 
wide brow—a trace of half sad—half joyous feel- 
ing in the large, lustrous eyes—a smile break- 
ing over the full red lips—a figure tall even to 
nodleness, yet graceful in every bend of its wil- 
lowy lightness—fancy these, and you have the 
picture of Margaret Rochford. 

The eldest of three sisters, Margaret early 
wore something almost matronly in her expres- 
sion. The others were two shy, shrinking girls, 
unequal to the conflict of sterner spirits; and the 
eldest sister was, of course, the prop on which 
they leaned. Sweet Mary and Anna Rochford— 
born painter and poet ! the germs of purest art- 
worship lay in ye both, but chilled and driven 
back to its inner world by inappreciation. Per- 
haps, nay, we know that it was well that ye were 
8o early called home. 

Short time had these two, to endure the grind- 
ing poverty, the bitterness, the disappointed 
hopes, the cold, gloomy realities of sorrow that 
came, one by- one, upon the family of the Roch- 
fords. The sisters pined and faded ; and, when 
the autumnal leaves were taken up by the winds, 
they lay in brighter colors on the two low graves 
than had ever been scattered upon their living 
hours. 

Mr. Rochford had been a man of wealth. He 
was a man of enterprise, too, Out of that very 
enterprise came his death wound, although he 
bore on for years, without the power to draw 
thence the arrow. He had speculated largely, 
made an immense fortune ; larger, perhaps, than 
a man can make honestly; and then, by the 
gross dishonesty of a partner, the whole was 
wrested from his grasp. What made the retri- 
bution more bitter was, that the partner was one 
whom he had raised from insignificance and 

poverty—trusted him as he would a brother— 
formed for him high connexions—and all to be 
requited with the meanest, the basest ingratitude. 

Poor Rochford stumbled by the wayside one 
day—it was on a bright Sabbath morning, when 
his wife had begged him with tears not to forsake 
the house of Gol in his misfortunes—and when 
he stumbled in his weakness brought on by dis- 
tress of mind, the author of his misery wands 
ing & magnificent equipage close to the spot 
where he fell. 

He was raised by some persons who marked 
the supercilioas smile of the successful swindler ; 
aud the same persons afterwards heard him boast 
that he had twice upset old Rochfurd; once 





literally and once allegorically. His victim did 


the ingratitude which prompted them. He was 


carried back to his house and laid on his bed; | 








liness, was now as if two snow hands had press- 
not die of those heartless words, bat he did of | 


and, for two years, his wife tended that feeble | 


frame in which dwelt so broken a spirit, and 
Margaret coined her young strength into dollars, 
in a common district school, coming home to her 
dinner of cold brown bread without butter, and 
her coffee without milk or sugar, to save the 
better fuod for the poor father. When atthe end 
of the two years, Mr. Rochford slept beside the 
young daughters who had gone before him to the 
gray old churchyard, the two worn and weary 
women, pale and haggard with toil and priva- 
tions, seemed quite likely to share his resting- 
place in a short time. 

But the widow did not die—and Margaret, 
re-invigorated by the stimulus of food of a better 


quality than she had allowed herself, became | 


stronger. True, it was a sad reflection to her 
that she had now no protector—no one to stand 
between her and the cold world; but Margaret 
hada large portion of heavenly trust, and she 
determined to be very brave. 

False friends and feeble-minded friends shun- 
ned the poor and mean apartments in which the 
desolate women lived—apartments by no means 
equalling those formerly devoted to their ser- 
vants; but they passed this over quite serenely. 
They had rung this metal and found that it 
would not stand the test of aftliction’s fire. Such 
worthless dross could not be lamented for its 
loss, and they put it aside, forgetting that they 
had ever named it as gold among their treasures. 

After her father’s death, Margaret had time 
to reflect that she ought to turn some of her 
higher acquirements to account, and she earnest- 
ly set to work to obtain some pupils in music 
and dancing. She was surprised to find ber 
efforts discouraged ; as she hud had expensive 
and thorough training. She had some slight 
glimmering of the truth, when she found that the 
same people employed very ineflicient teachers 
at very low prices. The real truth lay as much 
perhaps in the fact that, as the former acquaint- 
ances of the family did not now wish to recog- 
nize her, they felt rather cheap to employ her 
services, They needed not to have cared. Mar- 
garet’s iemper was too far up in the serene 
heights, to cast a thought upon the depths where 
they grovelled. She threw no backward glance 
of regret upon the time when her dead father had 
lived, in the full assurance that whatever might 
come to him, he had hosts of friends who would 
stand in the gap, with outstretched hands and 
hearts all brimming over with generous, brother- 
ly kindness. He found out the stutf of which 
these hearts were made, even before his false 
partner’s carriage-wheels were crushing the 
ground too near his feeble form. 

So Margaret, unwilling to tax her mother by 
removing to another town where she might have 
found more lucrative employment, returned to 
her old school and gave her whole heart to the 
performance of her duty. Many a high-minded 
and strong-purposed woman remembers that 
she owes what is most valuable in her ch: 
to the pale, gentle, but resolute teacher, who had 
such power over her, for the right and the good. 

In the midst of her usefulness, Mrs. Rochford 
was taken ill. Unwilling to trust her mother 
with a hireling, Margaret found a substitute for 
her school for a week or two. As the disease, 
however, assumed a chronic form, and many 
expenses attended it, she found that she must 
resume her employment in order to meet them. 
Every hour was now burdened with anxiety lest 
she would not be tenderly cared for, as a patient 
should be. They who saw the teacher’s hurry- 
ing tread as she went to and came from her 
daily task, were struck by the expression of the 
eyes that seemed to have no outward look, but to 
be turned backward to the restless brain within. 

And after months and months of this looking, 
hoping and watching, there came a time when 
another freshly sodden grave in the old church- 
yard told that Margaret Rochford was alone. 
Alone! that would be a word of sad and dark 
meaning indeed, if there were no God upon 
whose altar stairs the soul might grope its way 
up to light—no Elder Brother to whose hand it 
might reach. 








To such a life as Margaret now led, there was 
but one consolation; and that was the thought 
that she was doing good to the young creatures 
in her care. She aspired to do more. Gladly 
would she have found some larger, wider sphere. 
Soon she found herself longing for an opportu- 
nity to try her talents in another direction. She 
wrote books—books out of her own heart, with 
that subtle element of power that grows out of a 
person’s own experience. 

But she was nameless, unfriended, and the 
effort came back upon her heart with a vain 
feeling of mingled pride and disappointment, as 
bitter as it was unavailing. Ah, if they could 
have been written in her palmy days; have been 
heralded as the producti of Mr. Rochford’s 
daughter! Not that she could have written 
them then; for sorrow and grief are the best 
brain-sharpeners, and that seed grows best which 
is moistened by the rain of tears. 

Margaret, in one of her weary journeys to 
school, upon a wet, icy day, received a fall. 
It disabled her from walking ; and now she was 
obliged to receive pupils in private instruction 
at her own apartments. She deplored the want 
of exercise, but the change, in other respects, 
was pleasant. She was now mistress of her own 
time; and could receive some who were anxious 
to attend only to one study. She became hap- 
pier, because she was not obliged to face the 
bustling world in the street. Yet when the girls 
were yone, and the early winter dusk fell down 
upon the earth, and Margaret felt that she was 
deserted by all earthly beings—when father, 
mother and sisters passed in review before her 
mind, but all unseen to her mortal eyes—there 
was a terrible void in her heart. They only, who 
have felt this, can truly understand it. 

Where now was the compensation for her 
years of labor, of sacrifice, of change, decay and 
loss? Margaret’s beauty had faded, her once 
brilliant eyes had grown dim with many tears ; 
the hair that once was as a crown to her love- 








ed its shining masses, and her beautifully round- 
ed form had fallen away trom its fine propor- 
tions. Compared with her former self, she was 
but a wreck. Only the beauty of intellect, strong 
and grand—the beauty of a temper that time nor 
sorrow could destroy, w as left her. 

A vague restlessness had been haunting ber all 
day; and in one of those wintry twilights, she 
passed isto her little parlor, from the school- 
room, sat down by the fire and began that most 


useless of all occupations to her, that of tracing | p 
| under proper control, Sophia might have been 


She was full of melancholy and 
soul trying @emories, when a letter was brought 
her. A letter for her? It must be a mistake. 
Since her father’s death, no single epistle had 
found its way to their dwelling. Piles upon 
piles—-Velion upon Ossa—she had received 
-ormerly, bus none sinca. She bent to the glow- 
ing grate and read the superscription. It was all 
right—a_ plain, large hand, with Miss Margaret 
Rochford, Harper’s Coart, and then, wonder- 
ingly, she lighted her lamp and sat down to 
read it. 

Margaret was not hasty nor impulsive; so 
she sat long, studying the writing and wonder- 
ing where it came from ; a strange way that wo- 
men have to attempt gratifying curiosity, when 
they might so much more easily do it by opening 
the letter at once. She was sure that she had 
letters in her desk in the same hand-writing. 
She even stayed to open her desk, and compare 
it with a huge pile of epistles that had not been 
opened for years upon years. O, those were 
welcome letters once! but afterwards, there came 
a chill upon the affection that prompted them, 
and then the writer went away, no one seemed 
to know whither. 

Yes—this one was in the old handwriting ; 
and then she had to pause again, because now 
there were tears to wipe away. Margaret would 
never leave off that womanly weakness of crying. 
Let us look over her shoulder and read the mis- 
sive with her. I like to read for myself, do not 
you? There is expression in the turn of a let- 
ter—even in @ comma sometimes. 


her past life. 


“There was a time when we two were more 
to each than common friends. Over that time, 
there drooped the darkest cloud of my life. 1 
became poor—and the rich Mr. Rochford’s 
daughter was far above me. I would not have 
married her then, if my heart had broken. It 
did not break, for a manly spirit was in me still. 
I said ‘I will retrieve my fortune, and if no other 
man has won the prize, I will try for it again. 
I went away, Margaret, because 1 would not 
leave it in your power to tempt me from my 
proud resolution. I knew your generous spirit, 
and that you would have bestowed fortune and 
every blessing upon me so much the more for 
my poverty ; but I would not let that be said of 
me—a man. To-day, [ am rich—I offer all to 
you. Think of the long, long years of anxiety 
and suspense, aud speak @ me words of hope. 

“Crarence Leicu.” 


Margaret looked at the envelope again. It 
was directed originally to her former residence, 
and had been re-directed at the post-office. The 
writer did not know then; ull that had passed 
sinte he went away. 

She seized a pen and wrote. These words, 
too, were out of her heart. All was reversed 
with her, she wrote. Wealth had fled, youth 
faded ; she was friendless and alone. Could he 
expect her to receive a benefit which once he 
would have scorned?) No—she was only the 
teacher, Margaret Rochford now—a pale, lame 
girl—growing old, and already gray and wither- 
ed. She would not accept his offer for the In- 
dies. He did not know what he did. It was 
quite a different affair to the one he meant when 
he wrote. He had her heartfelt good wishes. 

She closed her letter, setting down her seal 
hard, as if she were shutting a coffin which she 
must never open again. A boy who sometimes 
waited to do her errands, was still lingering in 
the kitchen, and she sent it off that night. 

Two more twilights passed in trying to make 
out whether she felt more or less lonely, now 
that she knew Clarence Leigh was alive. She 
could not decide, and she took up a -book and 
satdown to read until the fading light was en- 
tirely gone. 

“No errands to-night, John,” she called, when 
the door opened as she thought to admit the 
little servant’s head. ‘No errands to-night,” 
she repeated softly and kindly, as she spoke to 
every human being. 

A shadow was thrown upon the wall by the 
firelight. A voice thrilled through her heart, 
that had been all unheard for years. 

“Old, gray and faded, and alas! worse than 
all! poor,” it said, in cheerful tones. “I am 
come to brighten it all up, Margaret. Give me 
a welcome?” And this was Marcaret Rocu- 
FoORD’s COMPENSATION. 





OUR BED ROOMS. 


Our bed rooms are too often fit only to die in. 
The best are those of the intelligent and atiluent, 
which are carefully ventilated; next to these 
come those of the cabius and ruder farm-houses, 
with an inch or two of vacancy between the 
chimney and the roof, and with cracks on every 
side, through which the stars may be seen. The 
ceiled and plastered bed rooms, wherein too 
many of the middle classes are lodged, with no 
apertures for the ingress or egress of air but the 
door and windows, are horrible. Nine-tenths of 
their occupants rarely open a window, unless 
compelled by excessive heat, and very few are 
caretul to leave the door ajar. To sleep ina 
tight 6-by-10 bed room, with no aperture admit- 
ting air, is to court the ravages of pestilence, 
and invoke the speedy advent of death.— Medical 
Journal. 





THE HEART. 


The little I have seen of the world, and know 
of the history of mankind, teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 
When | take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through ; the brief pulsations of joy ; the fever- 
ish inquietude of hope and fear; the pressure of 
want; the desertion of friends; the scorn of the 
world, that has little charity ; the desolation of 
the sanctuary, and threatening vices within— 














CUR UNICN?”: 





health gone—huppiness gone--even hope, that | 
remains the longest, gone—I would fain leave | 
the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him trom 


whose hands it came.—Lony/-low 


wA 


QUEENLY AMUSEMENTS IN TURIN. 
The most extraordinary rumor are afloat 
respecting the conduct of the ex-queen of Naples, 
indeed, the “ pretty horse breakers’ of Belgravia 
are completely outdone by the vagaries of her 
majesty. Those who have gazed with interest 
on the mild, somewhat arch, ingenuous counte- 
nance of the ex-queen of Naples as it appeared | 
two years ago portrayed in the A/manach te 
Gotha, those whose best feelings were enlisted in 
behalf of a true-hearted German girl, doomed to 
waste her sweetness ina court of which Ferdi- 
nand Il. was the head, must hear with regret 
the reports current in this country about her 
peesent doings. Married to a better husband, 
blessed with children, placed in other hands, 


equal to any fate; but the applause bestowed 
upon the show of bravery on which she is- 
trated the ignoble fall of ber husband's house 
have been too much for her. The laure! wreath 
got up in her honor by the ladies of Berlin has 
made her giddy, and the fumes of the beer which 
inspired the bard author of that ditty, beginning 
“Da Heldinn von Gaeta!’ have got into her 
head. The royal Bavarian will never tire of 
playing the heroine. A good English riding 

habit is not Amazonian dress enough for her. 
She shows about Rome, too, generally in man’s 
attire—a breach of feminine delicacy only to be 
excused by extreme circumstances. With her 
lord’s privileged nether garments she affects also 
manly swagger and bluster. She ‘ smokes like 
a sailor and swears like a trooper,” as if that 
looked pretty or sounded gresteal. She hectors 
her sisters-in-law, has pitched battles with the 
princes and princesses of the house of Bourbon. 
The members of the exiled family have constant 
bickerings among themselves ; they peck at each 
other like chickens tied to the same string and 
dangling from the hand of the housewife who is 
carrying them to market—those true emblems, 
as the poet said, of partners in misfortune. 
High words and angry screams are heard from 
the Quirinal’s windows. Plates are shied at 
royal heads, and fly into the streets, to the great 
scandal of the Swiss guards at the palace gates. 
The queen, though robbed of her sceptre, dis- 
dains to handle the distaff; she carries her dread 
revolver at her side ; she delights in the exhibi- 
tion of her skill; she aimed at a cat the other 
day inthe Quirinal garden—a fine Syrian cat, 
gray, long-tailed, and harry—who was basking 
in the morning sun, (the queen is up at five) on 
the wall hanging over the grottoed fountains and 
water-works, which are one of the seven wonders 
of the City of the Seven Hills. Purring, and 
stretching, and gambolling, did the unwary tabby 
luxuriate in the sense of blessed existence, when 
the queen took aim and fired, and the poor thing 
leaped up in the air, hit throngh her head, aid 
dropped down like lead into a basin of water 
beneath.—Arynolds's Miscellany. 








ABUNDANCE OF LIFE. 


The plateau, or high ocean bed, which 
stretches across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and America, and along which they laid 
the lines that were to unite two worlds together, 
and flash our messages over the bed of the sea, is 
covered, it is said, to some depth, with a tine 
impalpable powder. ‘Yo the naked eye that 
powder looks like dust—mere dust, devoid alike 
of beauty or organization. But beneath the 
microscope how it changes! There it appears a 
mighty collection of beautiful shells, once the 
habitation of creatures exceedingly minute. 
Their home was inthe upper regions of the 
ocean; and when they died, their shells became 
their coffins; and, sinking many thousand 
fathoms down, they found their grave in the 
ocean bed. We know that it takes the burial of 
very many generations to raise the mould in the 
narrow churchyard. How many ages, then, 
must have elapsed before the cotlins and corpses 
of creatures so exceedingly small, could have 
raised the broad bed of ocean! To account for 
this phenomenon it is necessary to suppose that 
these creatures are falling in showers, night and 
day, summer and winter, seed time and harvest ; 
dropping down into their graves in showers as 
thick as the drops of summer rain, or the snow- 
flakes of a winter storm. And if so, how great 
the profusion of life in the vast ocean ! 

This is one of the last, and not the least in- 
teresting of the evidences that go to prove how 
this world teems with life. You meet it every- 
where. Turn where you may, you meet it. 
Though not detected by the naked eye, you 
devour it inevery morsel of food ; you inhale it 
in every breath you draw; you drink it in the 
cup filled at the purest springs ; you bathe in it 
among the billows of ocean. Nor can you walk 
wild moor, or shaggy mountain, or flowery 
meadow, but your feet go down on life. Life 
sleeps the winter through in every bud; it 
opens in every flower; dances and quivers in 
every leaf; and rises before you in every spike 
of grass. Where is there not life? More change- 
ful than the fabled Proteus, it assumes innum- 
erable shapes. There it cleaves the air on 
feathery wing; there it cleaves the deep with 
fins; there it crawls forth in the slimy worm; 
there it stands before you in the majesty of the 
human form. Here it breathes in vile corrup- 
tion; and there it plays and dances in the 
heavenly sunbeam. here do you not find lite ¢ 
Water cannot drown it. Earth cannot bury it. 
Open the grave—for a moment—life is there; 
penetrating the domains of death, it seizes on the 
lifeless body, and takes possession of the tomb 
We can say to it what David said to its dread 
Giver—“ Whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
Thou hast beset me behind and betore! Thou 
compassest my path.”—/r. Guthrie. 


a 
CHINESE DWARF TREES. 


How the Chinese contrive to grow miniature 
pines and oaks in flower pots for half a century 
has always been much of a secret. It is the 
product chietly of skilful, long-continued root 
pruning. They aim, first and last, at the seat ot 
vigorous growth, endeavoring to weaken it as 
far as may consist with the preservation of life. 
They begin atthe beginning. Taking a young 
plant (say a seedling or cutting of a cedar), when 
only two or three inches high, they cut off its 
tap-root as soon as it has other rootlets enough 
to live upon, and replant it in a shallow earthen 
pot or pan. ‘Theend of the tap root is generally 
made to rest on the bottom of the pan, or on 4 
flat stone within it. Alluvial clay is then put 
into the pot, much of it in bits the size of heans, 
and just enough in kind and quality to furnish a 
scanty nourishment in the plant. Water enough 
is given to keep it in growth, but not enough to 
excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise, in the ap- 
plication of light and heat. As the Chinese pride 
themselves also on the shape of their miniature 
trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, snd vari- 
ous other mechanical contrivances, to promote 
symmetry of habit, or to fashion their pets into 
odd fancy figures. Thus by the use of very shal- 
low pots, the growth of the tap-roots is oat of the 
question; by the use of poor soil, and little of it, 
and little water, strong growth is prevented. 
Then, too, the top and side roots being within 
easy reach of the gardener, are shortened by the 
pruning knife, or seared with his hot iron. So the 
little tree, finding itself headed on every side, 
gives up the idea of strong growth, asking only 
for life, and just growth enough to live and look 
well, Accordingly, each new set of leaves te 
comes more and more stunted, the buds «nd root 
lets are diminished in proportion, and =* length a 
balance is established, between every part of the 
it a dwarf ir al! reap In some | 
3 this end is reached in 











three or four 
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Mester's Picnic. 
‘ _—_ 

“You know, madam, that You cannot make 
purse out of a sow's ear.'—"“ ©, please, fan mx 1 
have intimations of a swoon, When vou use that 
odious species of vt clothe it choed 
phraseology You sh It ts " ¢ wo 
fabricate @ pecuniary rec from the a var 
organ of the softer sex of the Genus por 

A Frenchman, who had travelled a good deal in 
the United States, being asked how he k the 
country, answered, “QO, 1 like zee coutree ver 
moovh; mac itees ver fonny. In my controe core 
is Vun religion and great many soup metas . 


contree zere is onlee vun soup and ver masy reli 
gion. (est drole!” : 


A gentleman in New Orleans was agrecalily sur 
ver day, to find a plump turk 








it was obtained. “ Why, sah,” rephed Hi 
“dat ar turkey is been roostin’ on our fer 
nights; so dis mornin’ | seize him for de rent ob ¢ 
tence.” 





A wretch named Cooke, who wrote tender verses 
to his intended wite on her birthday, was divorced 
trom her @ yearatter marriage. One of the charges 
against him was, that he ate all the delicacies ber 
mother-in-law sent to her sick daughter, and drank 
up all the beer that the nurse bought for herself. 





“Maint I see you home from meeting, Peggy?" 
“No, you shan'tdono such thing! Lam otherwise 
engaged.’’—" I swanny, I guess you've missed it 
this time, for I've got my trousers full of ginger- 
bread.”"—* You may take my arm, Jonathan, L only 
said so." . 


Traveller on the Mississippi-What makes vou 
have the bar in the centre?) Why don't vou Have 
it ov the side, out of the way? : 

Barkecper—Well, we would, but you see it wont 
do to have su many passengers on one side of the 
boat. 

Some elderly gentleman will please inform the 
eng ic whether the pain is greater when a man cuts 
his teeth, or when his teeth cut him? And wheth- 
er it is more disagreeable to have no appetite tor 
one’s dinner, or no dinner for one’s appetite f 


Sheridan's father conversing with him on the 
former glories of the family, remarked that they 
were once called O'Sheridan. “LT do not think, 
returned the son, “that they ever had a better richt 
to be called owe Sheridan than at present.” 


A heart-rending story is told of a young Scottish 
ploughboy, who, being disappointed in a love 
atfair, was driven so near the verge of despair, that 
having procured a rope, he entered his wasters 
barn—and tied all the cows’ tails together! 





Ta fishing, we have occasionally seen a big pike 
Watching a bait, and evidently weighing the chances 
between getting a good dinner and f+ a vd 
dinner. He should have been able to weigh very 
accurately—he had so many scales. . 








A Yankee editor remarked in a polemical article 
that, though he would not call his opponent a liar, 
he must say, that if the gentleman bad intended to 
state what was utterly false, he had been remark 
ably successtul in the attempt 











We have artificial teeth, artificial hair, eves, hips, 










calves, woses, and artiuicial religion and mierality. 
We believe that some voung ladies must wear arti- 
ficial heads, as we read of a young lady whose head 
was turne d by a young man. 

“Shakspeare haunts me night and day,” said a 


stage-strutting “hero.” “ That he is so eternally 
baunted,” said a bystander, “is not to be wondered 
at all, tor he bas most cruelly murdered hin in ev- 
erything he has undertaken.” 

Horne Tooke returned his income at sixty pounds 
a year; the commissioners said they were Lot satis 
fied. Horne Tooke, in reply, stated that he had 
much more reason to be dissatistied with the small- 
hess of his umeome than they. 


At Gibraltar there was a yreat scarcity of water. 
An Irish officer said, * He was very easy about the 
matter, for he had nothing to do with water; if he 
only got his tea in the morning, and his punch at 
night, it was all he wanted.” 


“ Why are there so few convicts in the Michigan 
penitentiary this year?” asked Sam's friend, a day 
or two since "Why, said Sam, “thew send 
them by the Pontiac Railroad, and their teria ex- 
pires betore they get there.” 








“T wish to know, sir, if you called me an ass?” 
“Yes, sir, but 2 qualitied it.’—*" Aha, sir! 
qualitied it, did you? The better for you, sir; aud 
pray, how did you qualify it?"—“T said you were 
an ass—all but the ears!" 


The chaplain of the Edinburgh jail has resigned 
his situation, having gone over to the “J rre 
Chureh.”” His congregation had a couscientious 
desire to lollow their pastor, but the intolerant jador 
wouldn't allow them. . 


“One of our ancient contributors,’ saves the Lite- 
rary Gazette, “of whom we used to bey some at- 
tention to punctuation in his MSS., used to retort, 








“Do vou take your servant fora dog? Lam neta 
pointer!" 
The smart waiting woman ofa friend, in giving 


us an account of the twin children of her mistress, 
said, very innocently, * The dear little things he 
looks so much like both, you can’t tell ‘tether from 
which!" 

Fair and equal —Sister—Not give a ball, Charles? 
Fiddle! why not? FT tell you what, if you will find 
the room, and the music, and the supper, an 1 the 
champagne, and the ices, 11] find the ladies. Come, 
now! 

“Do you know,” said a friend to Jerrold, “ that 
Jones has left the stage and turned wine-mer- 
chant?" —" , yes,” Jerrold replied, * and Pm told 
that his wine off the stave is better than hi« winine 
on it.’* 





© Henrv, love. 1 wish vou would throw away that 
book and talk to me, | feel so dull.” A dori #i 
lence, and noreply.) “© Henry, my foots asteep' 
“Is it? Well, don't talk, dear, you might wake it.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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